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“My secret? 
Keep the gin in the refrigerator. 
Biat-el-)a(-1e1me| lame) mere) 0] e-\- a 


It's a good idea. 

Mole meialll Mel imeem om tl-mul-lacel im 

the ice won't melt so fast. 

And your drinks will taste clear and velvety. 

But even the kindest of cold won't save doubtful gin. 
It’s got to be the driest. It's got to be the smoothest. 
1} Melo) a Coo] 


Seagram's. The perfect martini gin. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y.C. 90 PROOF. DISTILLED ORY GIN. DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 


Seagram's 


Extra Dry 
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The nation’s #1 best-sellers 
are offered by the Literary Guild 


#1 best-seller—FICTION #1 best-seller—GENERAL 
“..a@ super- “The best 
charged book there 


‘Grand Hotel’ is about 
of the the stock 
jet age” market” 


Chicago Sun-Times Book Week The New York Times Book Review 













HAL’ PLE 


345, THE MONEY GAME 
‘Adam Smith’ 
(Publisher's edition, $6.95) 


262. AIRPORT 
Arthur Hailey 


(Publisher's 
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your introduction, you may include either or both in your choice of 
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if you join the Guild now and agree to accept only four selections or alternates during the coming year 
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161, THE ELECTRIC 152. THE RIGHT PEOPLE 158. BETWEEN PARENT 234. REO SKY 88. THE CASE AGAINST 160, TRUE GRIT 124, THE FRENCH 153. THE STORY OF 
KOOL-AID ACID TEST A Portrait of the & CHILD AT MORNING CONGRESS Charles Portis CHEF COOKBOOK PAINTING 
Tom Wolfe American Social Dr. Haim G. Ginott Richard Bradford Drew Pearson (Publisher's Julia Child H.W, Janson 
(Pub. edition, $5.95), Establishment (Publisher’s (Publisher's & Jack Anderson edition, $4.95) (Publisher's & Dora Jane Janson 
Stephen Birmingham edition, $4.95) edition, $4.95) (Publisher's edition, $6.95) (Publisher's 








165. NO DEADLY DRUG (Mublisher’s edition, $5.95) 32. HEAVEN HELP US! edition, $15.00) 
John D, MacDonald dition, $10.00) 403. NICHOLAS AND 2. HAMMOND CONTEM- Herbert Tarr 225. THE HURRICANE 
(Publisher's ALEXANDRA PORARY WORLD ATLAS 139. THE COLUMBIA- (Publisher's YEARS 71. BRIEF AGAINST DEATH 
edition, $7.95) 223. DAYBREAK Robert K. Massie (Publisher's VIKING DESK ENCYCLO- edition, $5.95) Cameron Hawley Edgar Smith 
Joan Baez (Publisher's edition, $7.95) PEDIA. 2 vols. count (Publisher's (Publisher's 
2314, THE MAKING OF (Publisher's edition, $10.00) as I choice 18, THE GREAT NOVELS “dition, $7.50) edition, $5.95) 


(Pub, ed., $9.95) 


THE PRESIDENT 1964 
& THE MAKING OF THE 
PRESIDENT 1960 
Theodore H. White 
2 volumes count as 

1 choice, (Publish- 
er’s editions, $13.90) 


edition, $3.95) 


157. THE DAY OF 
ST. ANTHONY'S FIRE 
John G, Fuller 
(Publisher's 
edition, $5.95) 


64, “OUR CROWD" 
The Great Jewish 
Families of N 





Stephen Birmingham 
(Publisher's 
edition, $8.95) 


w York 


137. Irving Stone 
LOVE IS ETERNAL, 

THE PRESIDENT'S LADY, 
THOSE WHO LOVE 

3 volumes count 

as 1 choice 

(Pub, editions, $17.85) 


146. THE WINE AND 
William E. Barrett 


edition, $5.95) 


OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
The Sun Also Rises, A 
Farewell to Arms, For 
Whom the Bell Tolls 
3 volumes count as 1 
choice. (Publisher's 
editions, $13.95) 





117, THE DOUBLEDAY 
BOOK OF INTERIOR 
DECORATING 

Albert Kornfeld 
(Publisher's 

edition, $11.95) 


abe Not sunpnisinc that both the nation's #1 best-sellers are now 
offered simultaneously by the Literary Guild. Month after month, 
the Guild offers more of the big, new best-sellers you want to read 
and each at the greatest savings anywhere. 

Last year, for example, the Guild offered twice as many best-sellers 
as any other book club. And this year's record promises to be as sat- 
isfying, with books such as Heaven Help Us!, The Right People, Red 
Sky at Morning, True Grit, “Our Crowd,” and of course, Airport and 
The Money Game, the nation’s present #1 best-sellers 

Members who wanted these, and other top best-sellers, got them 
at great savings. In fact, the Guild guarantees savings of at least 40% 
on every book you buy. Recently, for example, members were of- 
fered The French Chef Cookbook for $3.95 instead of $6.95 in the 
publisher's edition, Christy for $3.50 instead of $6.95, Heaven Help 
Us! for $3.50 instead of $5.95, Airport for $2.95 instead of $5.95. 

Just as important, the Guild brings you the top new books as soon 
as published. Your only obligation as a member is to buy as few as 
four books in the coming year. And for every book you buy—begin- 
ning with the very first book—you may choose, if you wish, an addi- 
tional bonus book at a small fraction of the already low Guild price 
—often for as little as $1! Only the Literary Guild offers this exciting 
new bonus-with-every-book plan 

Why spend more for the books you want? To join the Guild, send 
no money; just fill in and mail the coupon today 


NOTE: Guild editions are sometimes reduced in size 
but texts are full-length — not a word is cut! 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


TIME is published weekly, at $12.00 per year, by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, It. 60611. Second class postage paid at Chicago, tll 


Literary Guild of America, Inc 
Dept. 89-TZX, Garden City, N. Y. 11530 


Please enroll me as a trial member of the Literary Guild 
and send me the FOUR books or sets whose numbers | have 
printed in the four boxes at right. Bill me only $1 plus ship- 
ping and handling for ali four. If not delighted, | may return 
them in 10 days and this membership will be canceled 

| do not need to accept a book every month—only as few as 
four a year—and may resign any time after purchasing four 
books. All selections and alternates will be described to me 
in advance in ‘’the Literary Guild magazine," sent free each 
month, and a convenient form will always be provided for 
my use if | do not wish to receive a forthcoming selection. 
You will bill me the special Guild price for each book | take 
This will always be at least 40%, often as much as 60%, 
below the price of the publisher's edition. (A modest charge 
is added for shipping and handling.) For each monthly selec 
tion (or alternate selection) | accept, | may choose a bonus 
book at a fraction of the already small Guild price—often for 
as little as $1. 





174. THE INSURRECTION 
OF HIPPOLYTUS 
BRANDENBERG 

Roy Friedman 
(Publisher's 

edition, $5.95) 
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- Volkswagen 

leaps 
into the 
present. 











With a fully automatic transmission. 


If you bet a friend we never 
would, we almost didn't. 

10 years ago the decision was 
made. To design a fully automatic 
transmission. The kind you put in 
drive and forget. 

Our aim was to make things 
easy, but for us changes aren't easy 
to make. 

Especially in this case. There 
were certain things we just didn't 
want to lose. 

Like horsepower, and our repu- 
tation for being economical. 


What we've ended up with is a 
3-speed automatic transmission 
that's pure Volkswagen—designed 
from scratch to get the most out of 
the VW with the least expenditure 
of effort. 

It has the fewest moving parts. 

It's the lightest per horsepower 
Output. And it's incredibly sensi- 
tive. (A model airplane engine is 
powerful enough to turn it. 

So come see how far Volks- 
wagen has come. 

The Squareback and Fastback. 


Both have disk brakes, an elec- 
tronically controlled fuel injection 
system, and now, a fully automatic 
transmission 
lf you're interested, 
able asan option on our'69 models. 
If you're not interested, we sure 


went toa lot of trouble fornothing. 


it's avail- 
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tasting is believing. 
JB pours more pleasure. 


J&B RARE SCOTCH 


PENNIES MORE IN COST - 


WORLDS APART IN QUALITY 


sSu00u 


TIME LISTINGS 
TELEVISION 


Wednesday, September 25 

HERE COME THE BRIDES (ABC, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.).* Comedy series about a pack of sex 
starved lumberjacks working in Seattle 
after the Civil War. Premiere 

THE GOOD Guys (CBS, 8:30-9 p.m.). An- 
other comedy show. Bob Denver and Herb 
Edelman star as a glib cabbie and the gul 
lible owner of a diner. Premiere 

CHRYSLER PRESENTS A BOB HOPE COMEDY 
SPECIAL (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). First of Hope's 
nine appearances this season. His guests 
are Vikki Carr, Cyd Charisse, Janet Leigh 
and Jill St. John 





Thursday, September 26 

BLONDIE (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Chic 
Young’s 38-year-old comic strip returns 
to television after ten years. Patricia Har- 
ty is Blondie, Will Hutchins is Dagwood. 
and Jim Backus (Mister Magoo) is J. ¢ 
Dithers. Premiere. 

JOURNEY TO THE UNKNOWN (ABC, 9:30 
10:30 p.m.). “Eve.” John Collier's cerie 
story, is all about a young department 
store window dresser who falls in love 
with a mannequin. First in a series of sus- 
pense thrillers. Premiére 


Friday, September 27 
THE DON RICKLES SHOW (ABC, 9-9:30 
p.m.). “Mr. Warmth” plays the insulting 
court jester in a variation of his night- 
club and talk-show routine. Premiere 


Saturday, September 28 

ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5- 
6:30 p.m.). U.S. Olympic men’s and wom- 
en’s gymnastic trials from Long Beach 
and Los Angeles, Calif., and the roaring 
Southern 500 Stock Car Championship 
from Darlington, S.C 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 9 
11:45 p.m.). The Train (1965). Burt Lan- 
caster plays a French Resistance leader 
who tries to keep a trainload of art trea- 
sures from being shipped to Germany 


Sunday, September 29 

AMERICAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE GAME (NBC, 
1:30 p.m. to conclusion). New York Jets 
v. Buffalo Bills from Buffalo, followed by 
Oakland Raiders vy. Houston Oilers from 
Houston 

THE SMOTHERS BROTHERS COMEDY HOUR 
(CBS, 9-10 p.m.). Harry Belafonte and 
Cass Elliott join Tom and Dick in their 
first show of the new season 

MISSION IMPOSSIBLE (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
Barbara Bain poses as a blind Balkan heir- 
ess us the Impossible Missions Force 
thwarts the ambitions of a sinister re 
gent. Third season. Premiere 


Monday. September 30 
ROWAN & MARTIN LAUGH-IN (NBC, 8-9 
p.m.). Topical sketches and a multitude 
of zany one-liners, performed by the most 
irreverent but relevant troupe on TV 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD. In Tom Stoppard’s arresting drama, 
the Wittenberg Wunderkinder wander 
around Elsinore like two extras to whom 
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Now...for the first time...a brand-new service that 
offers you stereo tape cartridges—at great savings! 
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6480. Also: Lady Madonna, 
i'm Losing You, Honey, Say 
You Don't Need Me, etc. 


Diana Ross DAVID HOUSTON'S 
and the GREATEST 

Supremes HITS 

Greatest Hits * Ment . 


Permetes = 

+ Yow Meas the 
World te Me 

+ ALaver's 
Cate at 


5874. | Hear A Sym- 6159. Pius: With One 
phony, Ask Any Girl Exception, My Elu 
Baby Love, etc. sive Dreams, etc 


RAY CONNIFF|N[ 7055 prvene” 


and The Singers |) ¢ THE RAIDERS’ 
GREATEST HITS 
eee errr’ 


Kicks « Lowe, Louie 
Good Thing - s wont 
* 


weet 


6509. Plus: The Look 3857. Plus: Ups And 
Of Love, Love Is Downs, Just Like Me 
Blue, 11 in all Steppin’ Out, etc 


TONY'S GREATEST WTS 


| a0S3a) vom 
| Lat hy Heart »\ 
Wr San Fraremco, 
| wane 
, Be Arment 


The Gree ute 
- 
9 Vogt 


4791. Also: Sweet 2150. Here's Tony 
Bitter Lowe, Evil CT du ad 
Gal Blues, 7 more Can | Turn To, etc. 


PERCY FAITH 


FOR THOSE IN LOVE 
PLUS 
Gan 
Out 
oft My 
Head 


e MORE 
6343, Also: | Say A 6165. Also: Never 


Little Prayer, Walk My Love, It Must Be 
On By, etc Him, Sunny, etc. 





BOOKENDS 
SIMON & GARFUNKEL 


6366. Includes Mrs. Robin- 
son from “The Graduate,” 
Fakin' It, At The Zoo, etc. 


HONEY 


ANDY 
WILLIAMS 


6558.Andy also sings Love Is 
Blue, Windy, By The Time | 
Get To Phoenix, etc. 


THE 
GRADUATE 
tans Perera FOLSOM r) 
sate PRISON 2 
Gerfunkel 
wore Gy 
6313. “Like the mov- 6415. Folsom Prison 


a hit album’’ Blues, The Long Black 
board Magazine Vell, The Wall ete 


THE 4 SEASONS’ ANDRE 
GOLD VAULT OF HITS | |KOSTELANETZ 


and his Orcnesira 


2nd VAULT OF 
GOLDEN HITS meen 


+Let’s Hang On 


6160. Plus: Dawn, 6511. Plus: I'll Get 
Rag Doll, Big Girls By, Love is Blue, The 
Don't Cry, 19 more Look Of Love, etc. 


3442. Also: A Poem 5956. Plus: Love Me 
on the Underground Two Times, Unhappy 
Wall, Cloudy, etc Girl, ete 


JOHNNY'S 
GREATEST HITS 


1001. Tonight, Love 1013. Also: Twelfth 
Is A Many-Splen of Never, No Love 
dored Thing, 9 more Come to Me, etc 


love is She 


Perey Lane 


6157. Also: Mama 
Somethin’ Stupid 
10 in all 


MARTY 

*‘ ROBBINS 

SY THE Time 

1GeT TO 

“ PHOENIX 
nt 

Love Is in 
The Air 
omcet 


6592. Also: Until We 
UL Ed 
Me Love You, ete 


Barbra Streisand 
People 


Absent 
Minded Me 


fine 
Ard Dandy 


1646, Also: Love Is 
A Bore, My Lord And 
Master, Autumn, etc 


ROGER 
WILLIAMS 
GOLDEN 


5553. Plus: Maria, 
Moon River, 2 
day, Dominique, etc 


As your introduction, choose 
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FOR 


ONLY 


ANY 3 
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if you join now, and agree to purchase as few as 


four additional cartridges during the coming year, 
from the hundreds to be offered 


© 1968 CBS Direct Marketing Services SC-31/F68 


YES, IT'S TRUE! You may have any 3 of the best-selling 
here—ALL 3 for only $5.95! 


8-track cartridges shown 
the 
Stereo Tape Cartridge Service is offering new members 
who join and agree to purchase as few as four additional 
Have you ever heard of a 
better buy in 8-track cartridges—anywhere? 
FREE SUBSCRIPTION TO CARTRIDGE BUYING GUIDE. You'll 
have no problem selecting four more cartridges because 
the Service offers you so many cartridges to choose from 

all described in the monthly buying guide which you 
will receive free! You'll find hit 8-track cartridges from 
every field of music—the bestsellers from many different 
labels! You may accept the regular monthly selection 
or any of the other cartridges offered or take no 
tridge at all that month 
YOUR OWN CHARGE ACCOUNT. Upon enrollment, the Serv- 
ice will open a charge account in your name. You pay for 
your cartridges only after you've received them—and 
They will be mailed and billed to you at 
the regular Service price of $6.95 (Classical, occasi 
Original Cast and special cartridges somewhat higher), 
plus a small mailing and handling charge 
YOU GET FREE CARTRIDGES! Once you've completed your 
get a cartridge of 
choice FREE for every two cartridges you buy! That's like 
getting a 3344% discount on all the 8-track cartridges 
.. for as long as you want! 


That's 
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SEND NO MONEY NOW! Just fill in and mail the coupon! 


COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE 
CARTRIDGE SERVICE 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
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Please er 








O MONEY—JUST MAIL COUPON 


Columbia Stereo Tape Cartridge Service 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 


r 





Taccept. 












SEND ME THESE 3 CARTRIDGES (fill in numbers below) 
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Name 


(Please print) 


Address 





First Name 


Initial 


Last Name 
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no roles have been assigned, and who can- 
not even decide whether they are part of 
a comedy or a tragedy. 

PLAZA SUITE. Neil Simon makes three 
bids to provide amusement and, ably as- 
sisted by Director Mike Nichols and Ac- 
tors Maureen Stapleton and FE, G. Mar- 
shall. makes a grand slam. 


Off Broadway 


A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN. The 
ghost of the past haunts every serious Eu- 
gene O'Neill drama, upsetting the ap- 
petite of anyone who hopes to partake of 
the feast of life. In this play, three emo- 
tionally starved characters hunger for a 
love that is denied them. 

JACQUES BREL 1S ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV- 
ING IN PARIS while his bold songs are 
sung nightly in Manhattan, Furious at 
life yet madly in love with it, Brel chal- 
lenges it with bold imagery, sighs over it 
in sad verse, embellishes it with melodic 
observations of sly humor. 

THE BOYS IN THE BAND. Mart Crowley's 
uncompromising drama deals coolly and 
honestly with homosexuality, —lancing 
bitchy merriment with desolating insight. 
Kenneth Nelson and Leonard Frey play 
the host and guest of honor at a ho- 
mosexual’s birthday party with skill and 
grace. 

YOUR OWN THING. Shakespeare again 
proves himself to be a most congenial co- 
author as Twelfth Night provides the 
plot and cast of characters for an in- 
ventive rock musical about confusion of 
the sexes. 

SCUBA DUBA is a flagellatingly funny 
first play by Novelist Bruce Jay Friedman 
about an American screwball whose wife 
runs off with a Negro during a Riviera hol- 
iday. The playwright sprays comic vitriol 
at countless pet hates, 


RECORDS 
Opera 

RIGOLETTO (Angel; 3 LPs). Rigoletto, 
the hunchbacked jester. is frequently over- 
shadowed by Gilda and the Duke of Man- 
tua with their respective arias—Caro 
nome and La donna é mobile. Not so 
here. Cornell MacNeil is a consummate 
actor, and the opera belongs wholly to 
him; each line is subtly molded and col- 
ored by his rich baritone. Reri Grist as 
Gilda is vocally excellent and traverses 
the high passages with ease. Nicolai Ged- 
da as the Duke is robust and sure. Con- 
ductor Molinari-Pradelli allowed no “con- 
cert version” of the opera, with singers 
crowding the microphones, Instead, they 
moved about the studio as in a stage pro- 
duction, making the most of stereo re- 
cording techniques. 

DAS RHEINGOLD (Deutsche Grammo- 
phon; 3 LPs), The second part of Con- 
ductor Herbert von Karajan’s proposed 
Ring cycle faithfully continues his in- 
dividual and highly esthetic interpretation 
set down in the initial Die Walkiire re- 
cording. His approach to Wagner's music 
is lyric, avoiding the solemn weightiness 
of many other conductors. Instead of striv- 
ing for volume, he emphasizes nuance. 
The casting of the opera is also unique. 
Since the orchestral sound is on a smaller 
than usual scale, the less than Wagnerian 
voices of Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau and Jo- 
sephine Veasey can portray Wotan and 
Fricka with unusual beauty and subtlety. 
But those who want their Wagner larger 
than life will fall back on Conductor 
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Georg Solti’s dynamic Das Rheingold 
(London), whose Wotan and Fricka are 
the monumental-voiced George London 
and Kirsten Flagstad. 

DIE MEISTERSINGER VON NURNBERG (Ser- 
aphim; 5 LPs). Seraphim, the budget label 
of Angel recordings, has brought back a 
very special package that has been off 
the shelves for more than a decade. This 
performance of Die Meistersinger took 
place at the Bayreuth Festival in 1951. It 
offers Herbert von Karajan as conductor, 
plus an outstanding cast that includes 
Otto Edelmann, Erich Kunz, Hans Hopf 
and Elisabeth Schwarzkopf at her lyric. 
full-throated best. The recording faithfully 
captures the spontaneous onstage interplay 
and excitement that is rarely achieved in 
a studio. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY OF OPERA (London; 3 
LPs). In this magnificently royal family, 
who really rules? It might easily be stars 
Birgit Nilsson as Briinnhilde, Joan Suth- 
erland as Semiramide, Kirsten Flagstad as 
Elsa, Renata Tebaldi as Adriana Lecou- 
vreur. or Régine Crespin as La Gioconda., 
Newer members of the royal family are So- 
prano Elena Suliotis, Mezzo Marilyn 
Horne, Soprano Felicia Weathers, Baritone 
Tom Krause and Tenor Bruno Prevedi. 
The glittering assemblage of 37 singers 
perform arias, duets and trios culled from 
30 operas. 


CINEMA 


2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. A cosmic par- 
able of the history and future of man, di- 
rected by Stanley Kubrick. The visually 
magnificent scenes of space travel are out 
of this world. 

THE SEVENTH CONTINENT. Director Dusan 
Vukotic tells a sometimes ingenuous but 
often ingenious fairy story of two chil- 
dren who drift off to a magical, adult- 
free paradise. 

HUNGER. This grim Swedish-made tale 
of a writer on the skids in a big city is 
given depth and resonance by the pow- 
erful performances of Per Oscarsson and 
Gunnel Lindblom. 

RACHEL, RACHEL. Puzzled by the present, 
plagued by the past, a 35-year-old school- 
teacher struggles to break out of her 
bleak existence. Directed by Paul New- 
man, Joanne Woodward (Mrs, Newman) 
brings transcendent strength to the role 
of Rachel. 

THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER. Alan 
Arkin gives a subtle, probing performance 
as a deaf-mute in this prosaic adaptation 
of Carson McCullers’ novel. 

ISABEL. Canada’s Genevieve Bujold gen- 
erates an air of adolescent terror in this 
chilling tale of a young girl growing rap- 
idly to womanhood while tormented by 
the memories of another life. 

ROSEMARY'S BABY. Ira Levin's bestselling 
tale of devil worship in Manhattan proves, 
in this film version, that Mia Farrow is 
not just a singer's ex-wife. Her perform- 
ance is at the Oscar level. 

THE BRIDE WORE BLACK. Director Frangois 
Truffaut pays unabashed homage to Al- 
fred Hitchcock in this sly and tautly 
acted thriller about a homicidal widow 
Veanne Moreau) who sets out to avenge 
the murder of her husband. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


THE BLACKING FACTORY AND PENNSYL- 
VANIA GOTHIC, by Wilfrid Sheed. Funny. 
feverish and very finely wrought accounts 


som Par” 2) ete 





—worked out in a short novel and a long 
story—of two adolescents whose futures 
are staked out by their fantasies about 
the past. 

ANTONIO IN LOVE, by Giuseppe Berto. 
This is a simple story of boy meets girl, 
Italian style, given significance and deep 
resonance by the author's elaborate prose 
und sense of irony. 

WELCOME TO THE MONKEY HOUSE, by 
Kurt Vonnegut Jr. A collection of short 
stories and essays in which the author, pos- 
ing as a mod scientist at the controls of 
a literary time machine, explores the in- 
ner and outer spaces of the man-against- 
machine perplex. 

THE BEAUTYFUL ONES ARE NOT YET BORN, 
by Ayi Kwei Armah. A Ghanaian nov- 
elist's parable about man’s struggle for lib- 
erty and dignity, staged in  post-revolu- 
tionary West Africa. 

FRAGMENTS OF A JOURNAL, by Eugéne Io- 
nesco. The private jottings and night 
thoughts of one of the leading playwrights 
of the theater of the absurd. 

THE PUMP HOUSE GANG and THE ELECTRIC 
KOOL-AID ACID TEST, by Tom Wolfe. Amer- 
ica’s foremost and wittiest pop journalist 
presents a swinging mixed-media word 
show of articles about life styles and a 
nonfictional novel about the peregrinations 
of Novelist Ken Kesey and his acid-gen- 
eration Pranksters. 

THE AMERICAN CHALLENGE, by J.-J. Ser- 
van-Schreiber. One of France's best-known 
journalists warns that his nation must in- 
stitute sweeping educational. technological 
and managerial changes if it hopes to be 
influential in the modern world, 

BRING LARKS AND HEROES, by Thomas 
Keneally. The love, rebellion and death 
of a young soldier garrisoned at an 18th 
century Australian penal colony. 

THE CASE AGAINST CONGRESS, by Drew 
Pearson and Jack Anderson. Misfeasance, 
malfeasance and other assorted Knaveries 
by federal legislators are uncovered by 
the team of political columnists. 

THE DANCE OF GENGHIS COHN, by Ro- 
main Gary. The classic Jewish gambit— 
finding macabre humor in extreme trib- 
ulation—is used with uncommon. origi- 
nality in this allegorical novel of geno- 
cide and national guilt. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

1. Airport, Hailey (1 last week) 

2. True Grit, Portis (3) 

3. Couples, Updike (2) 

4. Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (4) 
5. Heaven Help Us, Tarr (7) 

6. Red Sky ot Morning, Bradford (6) 
7. Topaz, Uris (5) 

8. The Queen’s Confession, Holt (10) 
9. The Senator, Pearson (9) 

10. Vanished, Knebel 


NONFICTION 
1. The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (1) 
2. The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (2) 
3. The American Challenge, 
Servan-Schreiber (4) 
4. The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test, 
Wolfe (3) 
§. Iberia, Michener (5) 
6. The Case Against Congress, 
Pearson and Anderson 
_ Between Parent and Child, Ginott (6) 
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HE number that identifies Russian 

Novelist Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
on this week's cover is the same num- 
ber that identified him all through 
his long years in a forced-labor camp. 
The serial style of the portrait, with 
its four panels showing Solzhenitsyn 
emerging from the faceless anonym- 
ity of the political prisoner, is an 
equally precise identification of the 
artist: Texas-born James Gill, 33. 

Multiple images, reflecting differ- 
ent aspects of his subjects, have been 





COVER ARTIST GILL 


a Gill hallmark ever since his first ar- 
listic success, a triptych commem- 
orating the tragic suicide of Marilyn 
Monroe in 1962. That painting start- 
ed the artist on a prolific career that 
has already put his paintings in Man- 
hattan’s Whitney Museum, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

Gill felt particularly qualified for 
his first TIME commission because 
lately he has been concentrating on 
politics, on a group of pictures to il- 
lustrate his theory that “all people 
are political prisoners in the sense 
that they are prisoners of the system 
into which they are born.” As for 
himself, Gill figures he escaped from 
personal imprisonment when he left 


San Angelo, Texas, where he was 
brought up. A hitch in the Marines 
and five years spent on architectural 
work in Texas taught him, he says, 
just how stifling his boyhood had 
been. Then one day he decided that 
he ought to change his whole life. 
“I was too fat,’ he remembers; so 
he went on a diet. “I also told my- 
self I should stop drinking and smok- 
ing. Along with that, I decided | 
should do what I really wanted to do 
—paint.” He has stuck to painting 
ever since. 

While working on this week's Es- 
say, That New Black Magic, a study 
of changing styles in superstition, Re- 
porter George Taber canvassed his 
colleagues on Time's editorial staff. 
By and large, he discovered, they 
were remarkably hesitant about ad- 
mitting any belief in the occult. Not 
so the people who were involved 
with the Essay itself. 

Researcher Nancy Williams used 
to think herself above all superstition, 
But all week long she noticed the 
numbers 7, 2 and | recurring in re- 
ports from correspondents. She now 
plans to get out to the track as soon 
as she can to make what she figures 
will be some shrewd wagers on the 
daily double. 

Associate Editor Bob Jones, who 
wrote the Essay, says that he always 
spits on the bait when he goes fish- 
ing, and he insists the stunt pays off. 
As for Senior Editor Bob Shnay- 
erson, for years he kept a tattered 
grey sweater in his office and wore 
it whenever he worked on major sto- 
ries. This week the sweater disap- 
peared and Bob worried all the while 
he edited the Essay. “Lost,” he kept 
muttering. “All lost.” 

Taber decided that even to work 
on such an Essay was begging for 
trouble. Sure enough, while he was 
reporting, he tried to interview a for- 
tuneteller and she stood him up. 
When he invested a penny in a drug- 
store scale, he got back a card on 
which was printed his weight and 
the warning: “Watch your step!” 
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someone always says, ‘Down in hell they 
debate whether there is a Chicago.’ ” 








Views of Agnew 


Sir: God bless Zero Agnew [Sept. 20]. 
It's time we opened up our high public of- 
fices to all Americans—not just the tal- 
ented few. 

JOHN WILLARD 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: Aw, come on! Surely a man who 
served as president of the Lock Raven 
P.T.A. can't be all bad. 

(Mrs.) JOAN B. Strutr 
Baltimore 


Sir. Your article on Agnew was probably 
the most viciously biased, prejudiced and 
uncalled-for attack on an American cit- 
izen. TIME has long been known to be off 
the beam of American thinking, and you 
have done it again. 
Pere Eviis 

Matthews, N.C. 


Sir: I cannot remember ever having read 
a more objective and fairer story on any 
subject. While Muskie comes off with ban- 
ners flying, you Jet Humphrey, Nixon and 
Agnew take it on their chins for their 
shortcomings, but you do not neglect to 
also point out the good points that these 
men enjoy. Whoever loses the election, it 
will not be your fault. 
Morris YEAGER 

Philadelphia 


Comment by McCarthy 


Sir: I have just read the article “The 
Government in Exile” in the convention 
issue [Sept. 6]. Taken altogether, it was a 
good report, although it contains a num- 
ber of minor errors of fact. There is, how- 
ever, one statement in it to which I must 
object most vigorously and for which 1 
must request a correction, I never called 
Jesse Unruh or anyone else a “son of a 
bitch.” Moreover, Jesse Unruh did not 
double-cross me at any time at the con- 
vention, He honored every commitment 
that he made to me and was completely 
open and honest at all times. 

EuGENE J. MCCarTHY 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


Viet Nam Debate 


Sir: The excellent coverage that Time 
ave to the debate on Viet Nam at the 

mocratic Convention contributed great- 
ly to the public understanding of this his- 
toric debate. The war in Viet Nam is a 
most vital issue facing the American pub- 


MOVING? 


Give us 4 weeks 
advance notice. 


TO SUBSCRIBE TO TIME check 
rate below and fill in yourname Mis 


and present address. If moving, please list 
new address below. Note: see upper left side 
of label for your subscription expiration date. 


lic, and this debate and its coverage gave 
the American people the opportunity to 
hear both sides of this issue and it is 
hoped that by such debates national pol- 
icies may be altered. 

CONGRESSMAN PHILLIP BURTON 
Washington, D.C. 


The Chicago Argument 


Sir: Time says that Chicago police did 
not “distinguish between radical leaders, 
yippies, McCarthy partisans, and other dis- 
affected youths.” Do you imply that in 
the dark, amid yelling, bottle throwing 
and insults, while faced with thousands 
of milling people, the police could sort 
out the four groups and could then apply 
the appropriate kinds of restraint? You 
must be dreaming. You say that no one 
“could have known’ which windows 
[thrown objects] came from.” No trick at 
all when you ask hotelmen to spot for 
you, as the police did. You are also ca- 
sual about thrown objects that start from 
the fifteenth floor; they strike hard, and 
it is homicidal to throw them. 
WARREN SNYDER 

Chicago 


Sir: As a Chicagoan, I would like to apol- 
ogize to all the news media for the dif- 
ficulties they encountered covering the 
Democratic National Convention. As an 
American, | want to thank them. 

Gary G. CHICHESTER 
Chicago 


Sir: I honor Mayor Daley for keeping 
Chicago free of riot and anarchy. It was 
better for those who live here that every 
dissident in sight got clubbed than that 
our city should have surrendered to them 
in the name of freedom of speech. 
Wayne HANEY 

Chicago 


Sir: Daley may have the support of some 
elements in Chicago, but there are those 
who cannot forget his “shoot to kill" 
order, the problem of police harassment 
in black neighborhoods, and the incidents 
in April, when the police broke up an or- 
derly peace demonstration and many peo- 
ple were Maced and clubbed, including 
newsmen and bystanders. There seems to 
be a pattern here that, unfortunately for 
the mayor, cannot entirely be blamed on 
“outside agitators.” 
Mrs. W. Lawrence DIEHL 

Evanston, Ill. 


Sir: To quote Carl Sandburg: “When Chi- 
cago has a debate whether there is a hell 
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E. H. SHOSHANY 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Sir: Chicago was the first city in a good 
many years that has had a large dem- 
onstration group enter and finally leave 
the city without fires, looting, or mul- 
tiple killings. Why do you suppose decent 
people from both national parties are con- 
sidering voting for a man such as George 
Wallace? It’s because the decent, law-abid- 
ing person wants to be able to once 
again walk our streets without fear. Our 
other candidates would be wise to realize 
the demonstrators are also the minority. 

DEBORAH TOTTEN PERROTT 
Canoga Park, Calif. 


Wallace and Intellectuals 


Sir: Lately, the range of Wallace's ap- 
peal (Sept. 13] has disturbed me. The rac- 
ist, hate-oriented and obscurantist flavor 
of his political stand has always offended 
me. The appeal of his ceaseless efforts to 
assail the “pseudo-intellectual” elements 
in our nation has particularly concerned 
me. The Social, economic, political and 
technological problems we face are among 
the thorniest and most complex that have 
ever confronted us. They require intellect 
for solution. But George Wallace vilifies 
intellect and inevitably links it with sub- 
versive interests, 
Howarpb L. Nixon II 

Pittsburgh 


Fortas Footnote 


Sir: In view of President Johnson's in- 
sistence that the Senate act favorably 
and at once on the appointment of Jus- 
tice Fortas [Sept. 13], a bit of history 
may be interesting and enlightening. Soon 
after President Eisenhower announced 
that he would not be a candidate for an- 
other term, Senator Philip Hart (Michigan 
Democrat) introduced a resolution, stat- 
ing, “Whatever the outcome of the pres- 
idential elections in November, a new 
administration will take office. None of 
us knows which political party will direct 
that administration. I suggest this is a 
most appropriate time for the Senate 
[then controlled by the Democrats] to re- 
cord its extreme reluctance to see recess 
appointments made to the Supreme 
Court.” 

In August 1960, that resolution passed 
—48 to 37. The Democratic majority lead- 
er who voted for it himself and who led 
47 other members of his party to do the 
same was Lyndon Baines Johnson. It does 
make a difference whose ox is gored, 
doesn’t it? 

JoHN SCHMIDT 
Williamsville, N.Y. 


Lucky 13 


Sir: Having a sports figure on your cov- 
er (Sept. 13] is jinx enough. But dated Fri- 
day the 13th, it must be twice as jinxed. 
Apparently, this did not hinder Denny Mc- 
Lain in achieving his 30th victory. Just 
add 13, the date on the cover, plus 17 
from his uniform and you get the magic 
number 30. 
LEVON CHANTIKIAN 

Long Island City, N.Y. 


Baffle-Gab Theology 


Sir: Re your Baffle-Gab Thesaurus (Sept. 
13], you failed to note that the bu- 
reaucrat selecting 257, “systematized lo- 
gistical projection,” would undoubtedly 
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also feel compelled to invent a suitable 
acronym for his invention: in this case, 
SLOP 


James J. Wactace Jr 
Tucker, Ga 


Sir: Your Baffle-Gab Thesaurus strikes 
me as having endless possibilities 

The American layman, for example 
could become an instant theologian and 
not even have to worry about crossing de 
nominational lines 

Using any three-digit number he is cer 
tain to succeed with 
Relevant Ecumenical Love 





Personal Human Vocation 
Rich and 

Meaningful Implemental Dialogue 
Integrated In Terms of Crisis 
Authentic Grass Roots Witness 

Real Transitional Response 
Optional Chardinian Commitment 
Incarnational Communal Identity 
Christian Existential Liturgy 


Fulfilling Experimental Encounter 
I suspect that he would impress many 
clerics over, and all clerics under, the 
magic age of 30, 
(THE Rev.) JOHN URBAN 
Our Lady of the Assumption Church 
Beloit, Wis 


Open Invitation 

Sir The advice from ex-burglar Robert 
Earl Barnes [Sept. 6] in his illustrated 
booklet “How Safe Is Your Home from 
Burglars?” must be in preparation for a 
new rash of burglaries. If we followed his 
advice about changing the hinges so that 
doors opened out rather than in, it would 
be an open invitation for the burglar to 


simply remove the door rather than have 
to kick it in 

MARGARET P. HUTCHINSON 
Villanova, Pa 


Mysterious Pictures 


Sir I enjoyed your article about mys- 
terious pictures [Sept. 6]. Like most art 
historians, the problem has long fascinated 
me and I finally did an exhibition on the 
subject a few years ago. Unfortunately, | 
was unable to borrow all the things I 
wanted as many museums will not pub 
licly admit that certain of their pictures 
are problems 

THomas J. McCormick 

Director 

Vassar College Art Gallery 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y 


Back to the Middle Ages 


Sir: Perhaps it would be beneficial for 
the college campus activity in the 1980s 
to have the international flavor of the 
13th century rendition of its counterpart, 
along with the organized student guilds 
also found during that period [Sept. 13] 
Once again, students could fire and hire 
faculty, plan course content, overrule the 
administration, and with rapidity move 
their centers of learning to meet their 
needs 

However, in 20th century America, it 
does seem slightly ignotum per ignotius 
to reduce education to self-directed abor- 
tive confusion, What ever happened to So 
cratic midwifery of the mind? 

BEATRICE A. CHIGOS 

San Bruno, Calif 





The All-American Boy 


Sir: After reading your story, “Kids 
Furning On” [Sept. 13] | wonder what Dr 
Hayakawa would have to say about the 
generation that spent every Saturday at 
the movies and the rest of the time with 
their ears glued to the radio, listening to 
such gems as “The Green Hornet,” “Stella 
Dallas” and “Jack Armstrong.” 
JANE DuRIE 

Mountain View, Calif 


Narcotics or Nicotine 


Sirs Your article on teen-age drug use 
{Aug. 30] raises a question. If American 
youth so strongly urges “telling it like it 
is.” why do more than 10% of the na- 
tion’s high school students experiment 
with drugs like marijuana? Aren't they 
concerned with seeing, hearing, feeling, 
smelling, and tasting it like it is? 
BENJAMIN HUANG 

Hamden, Conn 


Sir The parents of young drug addicts, 
suspected or proven, won't profit much 
from your call for “franker conversation” 
{Aug. 30]. Have you ever tried to talk to 
a rebellious teen-ager? What parents must 
ask themselves is: “What is missing from 
my life, that I must use drugs—nicotine 
or aleohol—myself?” The same ingredients 
will be missing from the child's life, and 
he will have every reason to agree with 
the unspoken message of the parent's ex- 
ample: Life is not worth living without 
drugs. Parents could ask: Do we love 
enough? 





Mrs. PaMeta HAtst 
Darwin, Australia 


Vital statistic. 





Seagram's 7 Crown (The Sure One) has been the world's best-liked brand of whiskey for 21 consecutive years. 
For three vital reasons: 1. Quality. 2. Value. 3. Taste. Think it over. Numbers don't lie. 
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THE WALLACE FACTOR 


E has no platform, no ticket mate, 

no realistic hope of occupying the 
White House. Yet there he is, running 
for President with the approval of per- 
haps a fifth or more of the electorate— 
no fewer than 13.5 million adult Amer- 
icans. Not since Theodore Roosevelt's 
Bull Moose Party emerged in 1912 has 
a third party so seriously challenged 
the two-party system. Not since 1825 
has an election been decided by the 
House of Representatives, as this one 
possibly threatens to be. Yet, starting 
from the narrowest of bases, with a sin- 
gle stock speech and not one construc- 
tive proposal to offer a troubled nation, 
Alabama's George Corley Wallace has 
profoundly affected the context of the 
1968 campaign. 

Though he is clearly a sectional can- 
didate, Wallace has won surprising sup- 
port in all parts of the country. Though 
he appeals primarily to what he calls 
the “rednecks, pea pickers, peckerwoods 
and crackers,” mostly people of modest 
means, he has had no trouble raking in 
substantial sums for campaign expen- 
ditures. And though he is almost uni- 
versally derided in print and on TV, he 
only grows stronger, turning the scorn 


ADDRESSING ORLANDO RALLY 
Not a mirage, but a mirror of discontent with the way things are. 


of the “pseudo intellectuals” to his own 
advantage among those who have al- 
ways distrusted the press. 

Four to Nine. Even “pointed-head- 
ed” newsmen, as he calls them, now con- 
cede Wallace anywhere from four to 
nine Southern states in November and 
a large, though still unpredictable, im- 
pact on the vote in much of the rest of 
the country. Union members in indus- 
trial areas are deserting the Democratic 
standard in droves, even as large num- 
bers of suburbanites and white-collar 
workers, who might be expected to vote 
Republican, are declaring for Wallace. 
Something like 2,500,000 voters have 
signed petitions to put Wallace’s name 
on the ballot in the 50 states, 

His audiences nearly everywhere are 
as big as or even bigger than Richard 
Nixon’s or Hubert Humphrey's, and 
usually twice as enthusiastic, Often they 
are downright fanatical. Even in such 
relatively tranquil and liberal states as 
Connecticut, Kansas and Washington, 
Wallace support is abundantly in ev- 
idence. “We have no racial issues,” 
says Washington's Republican Repre- 
sentative Catherine May. “Who are 
these people in a liberal state who will 
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THE FAITHFUL RESPONDING 


spend a buck for a Wallace sticker?” 

They are, in almost every case, the 
discontented, a classification that crosses 
ethnic, social and income barriers. Typ- 
ically, outside the South anyway, they 
are factory workers or others in low- 
to middle-income brackets who are tired 
of being told that Negroes have equal 
rights. “I guess I’m what you might 
call a racist,” explains Joe Galbraith, a 
millwright at Ford’s Rouge complex 
outside Detroit. “I've lived with Ne- 
groes. I’ve slept with them. I've fought 
with them. And I've had it. These peo- 
ple want everything for nothing. They 
don’t want to work.” 

Briefcases in the Potomac. Many 
Wallace followers are well dressed, well 
housed and relatively well educated. 
Though racism is the heart of Wal- 
lace’s appeal, he also touches a re- 
sponsive chord with almost anyone who, 
for one reason or another, is unhappy 
with the way things are. While the 
New Left claims protest as its own, the 
little Alabamian has turned dissent into 
a potentially explosive political force 
of the New Right. Bureaucrats have 
never been popular; Wallace pledges to 
throw “their briefcases into the Po- 
tomac.” If a left-wing protester ever 
lies down in front of his car when he 
is President, it will be the last time that 
dissenter “ever lays down” in front of 
a car, says Wallace. 

The emphasis is on the negative. Dis- 
sent will be curbed; foreign aid (“money 
down a rathole”) will be trimmed to 
pennies. There is no credibility gap with 
Wallace. Everyone knows what he is 
against. But in a grotesque way, Wal- 
lace’s pitch is also positive. “Wallace,” 
says Washington Political Analyst Rich- 
ard Scammon, “is not really preaching 
revolution. He’s calling for a return of 
those middle-class values that are prized 
by millions of Americans.” 

Scaring Somebody. Many of his fol- 
lowers are convinced, despite the cold 
facts of arithmetic, that Wallace can 
win. Others realize that he has no hope 
of presiding over the Government. They 
are nevertheless determined to support 
him, if only to show their discontent 
with the other parties. Says William 
Tomchuk, a farmer from Belfield, 
N. Dak.: “Maybe we can help scare 
somebody else into doing something.” 

The other candidates have already 
done something. Wallace, says Edmund 
Muskie, is a “definite factor” in the cam- 
paign equation. Spiro T. Agnew, cho- 


sen to help the Republicans with the 
law-and-order issue in the South, owes 
his nomination almost as much to Wal- 
lace as to Nixon. The whole negative 
tone of the campaign, with its strong 
stress on ending dissent, reflects the in- 
fluence of the former Alabama Gov- 
ernor—though even he would have to 
give some credit to black extremists 
and New Left demonstrators. In vary- 
ing degrees, both Nixon and Humphrey 
have bowed to the Wallace concept of 
law and order, neglecting the basic prob- 
lems that bother the nation. Yet net- 
ther can hope to out-Wallace Wallace, 
who, just as he boasts, was the first to 
sniff political profit in fear and hate 

Until lately, both parties have tended 
to underestimate him. The Democrats 
when they thought about Wallace at 
all, seemed to think he could hurt only 
Nixon, who in muted terms is address 
ing himself to many of Wallace's 1s- 
sues. Some observers believed that Wal- 
lace would take away Nixon votes in 
the South, Humphrey votes in the 
North. Taken together, it was felt, the 
losses would cancel each other out 

In fact, no one knows even approx 


imately how many votes Wallace will 
draw or whom he will hurt more. The 
feeling—and it is only that—is that 


Nixon will probably suffer more, if only 
because he will be forced to split the 
vote that he could normally claim as 
the challenger of an unpopular admin- 
istration. Nixon has already chalked off 
to Wallace some of the Southern states 
that he was counting on before August, 
hopes instead to capture industrial states 
that were given to the Democrats as re 
cently as July 

Less Outlandish. For all of its emo- 
tional punch, the Wallace question will 
be largely academic so long as the gap 
between Nixon and Humphrey remains 
as wide as it appears to be now. On pres- 
ent form, Nixon may not need Wallace 
states in the South. If Humphrey inch- 
es forward in the polls, however, Wal 
lace will pose a more serious danger 

The prospect that the election might 
go to the House—if no candidate wins 
a majority of electoral votes—remains 
highly unlikely, But it is less outlandish 
than it was only a month ago. Leaders 
of both parties are looking more close 
ly at races for the House, and the Re 
publicans are working extra hard to 
overcome the present Democratic ma 
jority. “There is no reason why I should 
kid you,” Gerald Ford, the G.O.P. lead 
er, told Time's Neil MacNeil last week 
“A lot of us are really worried by the 
threat of a third party.” 

The Wallace factor can be 
timated. Many voters who now say they 
are for Wallace may, as both parties 
hope, change their minds on Election 
Day, realizing that a vote for the Al- 
abamian will in fact be wasted. The ev- 
idence, however, indicates that Wallace's 
strength is actually growing, in defiance 
of all predictions. Even if he dropped 
out of the race today, George Wallace 
would still have had a profound, dis- 
turbing effect on the 1968 election 


overes 
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HUBERT & TED IN BOSTON 
Pay more heed to Harry than Lyndon. 


WHAT SHOULD HUMPHREY DO? 


2. The Candor Caper. Conceding 


Imost every parlor pundit in the 
country has his own theory about 
how—if at all—Hubert Horatio Hum 
phrey can manage to save the day for 
the Democrats. The armchair strategy, 
which could be called Operation Re- 
would commit the Vice 
President to one of three more or less 
clearly defined alternatives 
1. The Shock Ploy. This is the most 
extreme version of the theory that Hum- 
phrey must above all dissociate himself 
from Lyndon Johnson. He resigns forth 
with as Vice President (this has been se 


suscitation, 


riously considered by Columnists Clay- 
ton Fritchey, Ted Lewis others) 
and proves that he has at last become 
his own man. He calls for an imme- 
diate, unconditional bombing halt in 
Viet Nam and phased withdrawal of 
U.S He possibly balances this 
dovish move in Asia by getting tough 
with the Russians in 


and 


troops 


Europe, 
Moscow 


issuing 
against any 
dangerous Con- 
He further breaks with the Presi- 
dent by declaring that the Great So- 
ciety is a shambles and publishing his 
own detailed domestic program 


stiff warnings to 
more moves on the 


linent 


The es 
sential speech accompanying this sce 
nario might go something like this 
“This about the future. I 
ask the country to judge me on my per- 
sonal record—on the fact that my ideas 


election 1s 


have always centered on goals attainable 
despite the obstacles of the moment 
My yesterdays have been dedicated to 
today. Today, I still dream of our to 
morrows and here, specifically 


are the 
things I will strive to achieve ’ 


that Plan No. | is too extreme, Hum- 
phrey resuscitators consider this a more 
reasonable and plausible version of the 
shock ploy. After hymning the Dem- 
ocratic record under such great Presi- 
dents as Franklin Roosevelt, Harry Tru- 
man, John Kennedy and Lyndon John- 
son, Humphrey announces that it is 
indeed time for a change—a Demo- 
He analyzes the nation’s 
discontents, root-and-branch 
and submits a list of priorities 
based on de-escalating a war that, how- 


cratic change 
proposes 


cures, 


ever noble its original aims, has be- 
come irrelevant to the more pressing 
needs of a divided America. The line 
would go something like this: “To rec 
ognize imperfections, my friends 
and fellow Americans, is only to rec 
ognize that we can achieve perfection 
in the future. Viet Nam has become an 


past 


occlusion of our best aspirations. It 
must be settled justly and promptly 
Truc, most of us have never had it so 
good as under our present Adminis 


tration. But what was good for most in 
the "60s is not good enough for all in 
the ‘70s. I pledge myself here and now 
not only to a new day but to the Dem 
ocratic Decade that will see an end to vi- 
olence, the draft, ghettos, poverty, in 
adequate educational and health 
vices, inflation, pollution, corruption and 


Ser- 


the dismaying concentration of power 
in the White House that began with a 
Republican President 

3. The Give ‘Em Hell Gambit. With 
barely a reference to the Administration 
and only a peep at his programs for to- 
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“LISTEN, BOY, DO YOU MIND WAITIN’ 
TILL AH’M OUT OF THE SADDLE?” 


morrow, the Vice President concentrates 
his fire on the Republicans and Nixon 
in particular. Humphrey colors himself 
the underdog and labels Nixon the most 
sinister figure since Jack the Ripper. At 
the same time, he castigates George 
Wallace as a demagogue and menace, 
linking both adversaries at every op- 
portunity. The likely theme: “What we 
have taken decades to build, my op- 
ponents would tear down overnight. 
Where we have prescribed harmony, 
they would substitute harassment; they 
would pit class against class, black 
against white, rich against poor, South 
against North. They would build jails in- 
stead of schools. And they are squishy- 
soft on bigotry.” 

The trouble with the first two schemes 
is that Humphrey to date has shown 
no stomach for divorce from Johnson. 
While there could be no better way of 
asserting himself and attracting skeptical 
McCarthy and Robert Kennedy sup- 
porters, there are powerful arguments 
against any such move. The intriguing 
question that remains to be answered 
is whether Humphrey shies away from 
a break because, after years of service, 
he is still hypnotized and cowed by 
Johnson; or whether he reasons that a 
break might cause him more political 
damage than gain. He might thereby 
lure back many dissidents, but he would 
also alienate Lyndon loyalists who still 
flex formidable muscles in the party. 
He would also be running against the 
record he helped to write, thus risking 
the accusation of hypocrisy—although 
the trick has been turned before.* 





* As in 1961, when New York Mayor Rob- 
ert Wagner broke with the Tammany Hall or- 
ganization that had done much to make him 


a two-term mayor. He blamed the “bosses” 
for the city’s woes and easily won a third 
term. 


Yet a strong case can be 


made that Humphrey— 
apart from his official sta- 
tus as Vice President—no 


longer owes Johnson abso- 
lute fealty. True, Johnson 
made him, But in the mak- 
ing Johnson may have come 
close to emasculating Hum- 
phrey. Partly because of the 
nature of the vice-presiden- 
cy, mostly because of the 
President's approach to sub- 
ordinates, the once irre- 
pressible Humphrey may 
have become a bond servant 
of Lyndon Johnson. 

In recent months, as 
his exit from power ap- 
proached, Johnson has 
made some intimates won- 
der whether he really wants 
his Vice President to win. 
Humphrey's victory would 
be a vindication for Johnson 
in many respects. Yet it is 
Richard Nixon who L.B.J. 
figures has been more stead- 
fast on the issue that weighs 
most heavily: Viet Nam. If 
few really believe that Johnson would 
welcome a Nixon victory, there is a feel- 
ing that the President cannot quite en- 
vision anyone succeeding him. In a way 
he might even prefer a Republican vic- 
tory, suggesting a deep turn of national 
sentiment and a rejection of the Dem- 
ocratic Party as a whole, rather than 
the victory of another Democrat, which 
would suggest merely a repudiation of 
Johnson personally, Besides, a Bourbon 
sense of aprés moi, le déluge now per- 
vades the White House; L.B.J. seems at 
the moment far more concerned with 
his own place in history than with the 
question of succession. Thus the lack 
of real coordination between the Hum- 
phrey staff and Johnson’s—and between 
the two old friends themselves. 

Tugging the Tether. Johnson, to be 
sure, came out fulsomely for Humphrey 
last week in a statement to the Texas 
Democratic Convention. It would be 
far more valuable to Humphrey, how- 
ever, if the President would stop tug- 
ging the tether each time the Vice Presi- 
dent strays a bit from the Adminis- 
tration reservation. Sometimes it seems 
that it is a three-against-one race, with 
Johnson, Nixon and George Wallace 
all ganging up on hapless Hubert. 

Therefore, Humphrey is more likely 
to follow the third scenario. He is 
going all out to discredit the Re- 
publicans, hoping that in the coming 
weeks he can build momentum by com- 
bining a tough attack on Nixon with 
the presentation of hard programs 
that would build on the Democratic 
record of the last eight years. Per- 
haps. But a determined slashing of 
the umbilical cord would be far 
more satisfying to those who want 
the Democratic standard-bearer to cam- 
paign—win or lose—as Hubert Horatio 
Humphrey, his own man. 





A Modicum of Cheer 


With nowhere to go but up, the Dem- 
ocrats last week felt some faint tugs of 
levitation. Thanks to more efficient or- 
ganization, Humphrey enjoyed bigger 
and better crowds than in his first round 
of stumping. There were some signs 
that the party was pulling itself to- 
gether. Most important, the candidate 
spared himself the headline-grabbing 
blunders of his previous week's outing. 

While still gabbing far too much— 
on a television program, he took 14 min- 
utes to answer a single question—Hum- 
phrey was beginning to talk more sense. 
He continued to hammer on the need 
for immediate ratification of the nu- 
clear nonproliferation treaty; Nixon fa- 
vors delay. Addressing himself to the 
issue Of crime and violence, Humphrey 
produced a cogent set of proposals that 
would provide large-scale federal as- 
sistance to state and local authorities in 
improving not only police forces but ju- 
dicial and correction services as well. 
He restated his support of stringent gun- 
control laws, including registration of 
weapons and licensing of owners. Nix- 
On opposes federally mandated regis- 
tration and licensing. 

Socialists, Too. Humphrey could take 
a modicum of cheer from some signs 
of Democratic reunion. Fortnight ago, 
most party leaders in Texas and State 
Assembly Speaker Jesse Unruh in Cal- 
ifornia declined to appear with him. 
Last week Edward Kennedy cam- 
paigned for Humphrey in Boston. Ken- 
nedy’s brother-in-law Stephen Smith 
also offered to help. Senator George 
McGovern joined the Humphrey party 
in South Dakota, The A.F.L.-C.1.0, 
leadership ratified George Meany’s sup- 





ANTIWAR DEMONSTRATORS 
In the long run, the fringe may 
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HECKLING HUMPHREY & KENNEDY 
prove more of an asset than a liability. 


port and began an urgent, if belated 
drive to recapture the loyalty of union- 
ists who have been drifting toward 
George Wallace. The United Auto 
Workers’ liberal executive board—the 
least friendly labor group because of 
Walter Reuther’s opposition to the war 
—formally endorsed Humphrey as well. 
Even the Socialist Party reluctantly 
came out for the Democratic ticket, ar- 
guing that “no strategy of protest vot- 
ing will seriously forward the progres- 
sive political trends.” 

Humphrey has felt all along that the 
dissidents on the near left at least would 
eventually rally to him. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy still holds out, but others are fall- 
ing into line. Some, like Ted Kennedy, 
have come with good grace, and oth 
ers, like Ted Sorensen, with none. Sor- 
ensen urged votes for Humphrey as 
the candidate “least likely to sink us 
all.” Antiwar demonstrators still heckle 
and curse the Vice President (they even 
booed Kennedy in Boston for appearing 
with Humphrey), but the foulmouthed 
fringe may prove more of an 
than a liability in the long run. 

Jell-O y. Concrete. The opinion polls 
have consistently portended disaster, but 
by diminishing margins. Humphrey 
trailed Nixon by 16 points in an Au- 
gust Gallup poll and 12 points this 
month, A new national sampling sched 
uled to come out this week will show 
Nixon's lead reduced to cight points 
By mid-October, Humphrey expects an 
even break in the national polls, Hum- 
phrey people say that polls in North 
Carolina, Texas, California and Mich 
igan—generally considered trouble spots 
for Humphrey—now give him a chance 
to carry those states. 


asset 


Thus Humphrey looks for continuing 
improvement 


of his position. He be- 
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lieves that debates with Nixon and Wal- 
lace would give him an opportunity to 
prove, as he charged last week, that Nix- 
on’s “positions make an ad for Jell-O 
look like concrete.” He feels that he 
can build his appeal to a climax just at 
the right moment on election eve. He 
and Edmund Muskie went to Indepen- 
dence, Mo., for a visit with Harry Tru- 
man, whose give-’em-hell upset of 1948 
they hope to emulate. But Humphrey 
has just less than six weeks to go, and 
it will take all of his old energy and a de 
gree of political acumen that he may 
no longer possess. 


The Court Physician 

SCENE; A room of the presidential 
suite in a hotel in New York, Chicago 
or Los Angeles 

CAST: The Vice President of the 
U.S. and his personal physician. The 
Vice President is undergoing a massage 
after a strenuous day on the campaign 
trail 

The Vice President: Well, Edgar, how 
did we do today ? 

Doctor: Lousy 

V.P.; What do you mean by “lousy”? 

Doctor: / mean lousy, That's what 
Lie down 

V.P. (wincing) Stop digging your fin- 
gernails into my back. O.K. So it 
lousy. In what way? 

Doctor: Any time you have a half- 
hour TV panel show and there is time 
for only four questions in a half-hour 


was 


it's lousy 
V.P. (wincing again) Four questions? 
You don't mean it? 
Doctor (pummeling the 
dent's back): | do so mean it 
too damn long 


Vice Presi- 
You talk 


No such conversation has been pre- 
cisely recorded, but the dialogue is close 
to the truth. For if anyone can talk to 
Hubert Humphrey, it is Dr. Edgar Ber- 
man, 53, an ex-surgeon from Baltimore 
who is not only the candidate's phy- 
sician without pay but his close 
friend, campaign adviser and omnipres- 
ent critic. If a Humphrey administration 
were to have a Colonel House, a Harry 
Hopkins—or even a Svengali—some 
jealous campaign aides suggest it would 
be Edgar Berman. 

Dour, brusque, blunt to the point of 
rudeness, Humphrey's private diagnos 
tician is not easy to know or to like 
Yet despite the suspicions he arouses 
as a result of his intimacy with the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, he is probably the 
most salutary influence within Hum- 
phrey’s inner circle, “I have no ax to 
grind,” says Berman. “I’m not after a 
damn thing. I have no intention of try 
ing to become Surgeon General, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel 
fare, or anything like that. That's why 
I can talk to the Vice President the 
way I do.” 

Though he is still officially on the 
staff of Baltimore's Sinai Hospital, Ber 
man gave up his general practice in 
1962. During a busy career as a sur 
geon, he pioneered such things as plas 


also 


tic replacements for worn-out human 
parts (he created a plastic esophagus 
for cancer victims), made one of the 
first heart transplants between dogs in 
1957, and at the peak, earned $80,000 
to $90,000 a year. After making big 
sums in Maryland real estate, he be 
came bored with medicine. “I enjoyed 
it for 15 years,” he explains. “Then | 
found I didn’t enjoy it any more, so I 
turned to something else.” 

The something else was MEDICO, the 


ALTER DENNETT 





OR. BERMAN 
The surgeon can make cutting remarks. 


CARE-sponsored health organization 
that helps develop clinics in underde- 
veloped countries. Berman met Hum 
phrey in 1954 when he was called to 
testify on public health problems be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee, of which 
the then Minnesota Senator was a mem- 
ber. Impressed with his presentation, 


Humphrey asked him to dinner. The 
two became close friends, A modern 
art buff with an impressive collection 


of De Koonings, Pollocks and Rothkos, 
Berman enjoys explaining his paintings 
to the Vice President, who likes ab- 
stract art but admits that he does not un- 
derstand it. In 1965, when Berman was 
between careers, Humphrey asked him 
to become his personal physician and 
adviser. Berman immediately accepted 

Privy to all of Humphrey's top-level 
sessions and ultimate decisions, Berman, 
besides giving back rubs and advice, is 
keeping what he calls a “constant di- 
ary” of the campaign. Taking notes or, 
on occasion, using a tape recorder, he 
keeps an account of each meeting, then, 
as soon as he can, writes out what 
went on, With six weeks yet to go, his 
chronology already runs to 2,000 pages. 
If Humphrey should defy the odds and 
win the election, Berman would un- 
doubtedly become Humphrey's Boswell, 
a physician-biographer with unparal- 
leled access to the heart, mind and mus 
cles of a President. 
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MII 


SCENT OF VICTORY 


MOOTH as a space satellite, precise 
S as a computer, the 1968 Nixon- 
mobile whirrs around the country like 
a politician’s dream machine. It seems, 
in fact, almost too automated, The can- 
didate is seldom more than ten minutes 
late for an appearance. The bands strike 
up on cue; balloons tumble down at 
just the right moment. Meticulous plan- 
ning schedules put the nominee at just 
the place where the turnout will be larg- 
est and the crowd will be the most re- 
sponsive. More than 11,000 turned out 
last week in Anaheim, Calif., 5,000 in 
Fresno, 10,000 in Salt Lake City, 250,- 
000 to watch the candidate’s motorcade 
in Philadelphia. The press is kept hap- 
py with a steady if low-protein diet of 
news releases. The staff radiates effi- 
ciency and confidence. “There's a scent 
of victory in the air,” Richard Nixon al- 
lowed last week, “We're on a winning 
team.” 

Convinced that he is headed in the 
right direction, Nixon hardly ever varies 
his stock “law and order” speech. If any- 
thing, his tone tends to be more con- 
servative week by week. Last week 
drugs became the “modern curse of 
American youth, just like the plagues 
and epidemics of former years.” The 





Richard Nixon, who served eight years 
as Vice President and ran for Presi- 
dent himself in 1960, has had greater 
proximity to the office than any other 
practicing politician. Last week he of- 
fered his own conception of the presi- 
dency and, indirectly, his philosophy 
of government, Excerpts: 


HE days of a passive presidency be- 

long to a simpler past. Let me be 
very clear about this: the next Presi- 
dent must take an activist view of his 
office. He must articulate the nation’s 
values, define its goals and marshal 
its will, Under a Nixon Administra- 
tion, the presidency will be deeply in- 
volved in the entire sweep of Amer- 
ica’s public concerns. The President 
today cannot stand aside from crisis; 
he cannot ignore division; he cannot 
paper over disunity. He must lead. 

But he must bear in mind the dis- 
tinction between forceful leadership 
and stubborn willfulness. And he 
should not delude himself into think- 
ing that he can do everything himself. 
America today cannot afford vest- 
pocket government, no matter who 
wears the vest. The President is trust- 
ed not to follow the fluctuations of 
the public-opinion polls but to bring 
his own best judgment to bear on the 
best ideas his Administration can mus- 
ter. There are occasions on which a 
President must take unpopular mea- 
sures. But his responsibility does not 
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Nixon on the Presidency 


Supreme Court was attacked for weak- 
ening the hand of “the peace forces” 
in fighting crime. Washington was de- 
picted as the “crime capital of the 
world.” To the cheering audiences, it 
scarcely mattered that the facts were 
sometimes awry. For instance, though 
Washington does indeed have a serious 
crime problem, the capital ranks twelfth 
on a per Capita basis in crimes of vi- 
olence on the FBI's most recent tabu- 
lation of major U.S. cities. * 

Mild Medicine. If it hits most of the 
high spots, the Nixon machine also man- 
ages to avoid dangerous pot holes and 
slippery curves. Speeches tend toward 
the platitudinous and noncontroversial. 
To solve the drug problem, Nixon said 
he would triple the number of customs 
agents, review smuggling laws, and work 
to establish international commissions 
to stop traffic in narcotics. All were rea- 
sonable enough proposals but they 
seemed like mild medicine indeed for 
the devastating plague that Nixon talked 
about. 

On one issue, the Republican nom 
ince seemed last week to retreat. He 





After such places as St. Petersburg, Fla., 


Phoenix, Atlantic City and Bakersfield, Calif 





stop there. The President has a duty 
to decide, but the people have a right 
to know why. Only through an open, 
candid dialogue with the people can a 
President’) maintain his trust and 
leadership. 

. 

We should bring dissenters into pol- 
icy discussions, not freeze them out. 
We should invite constructive criti- 
cism, not only because the critics have 
a right to be heard, but also because 
they often have something worth hear- 
ing. And this brings me to another, re- 
lated point: the President cannot iso- 
late himself from the great intellectual 
ferments of his time, On the contrary, 
he must consciously and deliberately 
place himself at their center. 

The people are served not only by 
a President, but by an Administration, 
and not only by an Administration, 
but by a Government. The President's 
chief function is to lead, not to ad- 
minister; it is not to oversee every de 
tail, but to put the right people in 
charge, to provide them with basic 
guidance and direction, and to let them 
do the job. This requires surrounding 
the President with men of stature, in- 
cluding young men, and giving them 


responsibilities commensurate with 
that stature. Officials of a new Ad- 
ministration will not have to check 


their consciences at the door or leave 
their powers of independent judgment 
at home. 








AT A G.O.P. DINNER IN NEW YORK 
Avoiding the slippery curves. 


shied away from an earlier statement, 
made in North Carolina, that he would 
not withhold federal funds from school 
districts that practiced discrimination. 
What he meant, he explained in An- 
aheim, was that he would not use fed- 
eral funds specifically to promote in- 
tegration. Under the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, Government money would still 
be denied systems that persisted in prac- 
ticing segregation. 

On occasion, the Nixon machine pro- 
duces a lucid, well-reasoned statement 
that goes beyond the routine demands 
of vote gathering. One such was his 
radio address last week on the office of 
the presidency. Delivered over about 
500 NBC and CBS stations, It was one 
of the best speeches either candidate 
has made so far during the campaign 
(see box), 

While Nixon's concept of an open 
presidency is in diametric contrast with 
Lyndon Johnson's vest-pocket conduct 
of the office, it does not exactly reflect 
his own performance as a candidate. 
Though he says he has taken firm stands 
on 167 issues—a boast that sounds odd- 
ly like one L.B.J. might make—he has 
yet to prove that he is willing to take 
specific, controversial positions. On the 
record to date, he can hardly claim to 
be inspirational. His frequent statements 
on law and order are often misleading. 
His comments on American life and 
goals seldom touch on the dangerous 
failures and divisions of the American 
present 

His lack of candor does not at this 
Stage seem to have damaged his cam- 
paign, at least in the eyes of most 
white, middle class voters. Yet Nixon 
has repeatedly avowed that he has 
planned his strategy all along with an 
eye to taking over a united country on 
Jan. 20. He might best do so by heed- 
ing, as a Candidate, his own prescription 
for presidential politics—involvement 
“in the entire sweep of America’s pub- 
lic concerns.” 
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MAKING A TY AD IN HOLLYWOOD 
With a script of their own. 


Love Ticket: David and Julie 


In a year of wee-hour skull sessions, 
G.O.P. strategists could hardly have 
cooked up such a promotional coup 
The idea would have seemed too stagy 
or cloyingly obvious: the candidate's 
perky, pretty 20-year-old daughter Ju 
lie becoming engaged to the 20-year 
old grandson of Dwight Eisenhower on 
the very eve of the presidential pri- 
mary race. They would then campaign 
hand-in-hand toward November victory 
and a White House wedding 

As it happened, Julie Nixon and Da- 
vid Eisenhower came up with that script 
on their own. They fell in love during 
a year-long courtship at Smith and Am- 
herst colleges and became engaged last 
November, Richard Nixon is personally 
delighted—not to mention his political 
gratification. Along with Daughter Tri- 
cia Nixon, 22, David and Julie are 
among the most engaging performers 
in his campaign road show 

Certain Symmetry. “I always cam- 
paign better with an Eisenhower,” 
Nixon winks as he introduces his fu 
ture son-in-law. Indeed, David has be- 
come something of a star attraction. 
Inheriting both the name and his grand 
father’s magnificent grin, the tousled, 
sometimes diffident college junior lends 
a certain symmetry to the Nixon drive 
in the minds of many Republicans. His 
very presence recalls calmer times when 
Ike was in the White House 

Understandably awkward during his 
first few campaign appearances—last 
spring he self-consciously delivered his- 
trionic pacans to Julie's dad—David 
has evolved a low-keyed approach. 

“IT have even kissed my first baby,” 
he says wryly, Like Julie, he has de- 
veloped a knack for graciously self-ef- 
facing banter. When a group of elderly 
Rhode Islanders recently presented him 
with a pair of cuff links, he grinned 
“Mr. Nixon is getting a little sick of 
my using his cuff links all the time, so 
thanks very much.” 
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Compromise. David proselytizes at 
campaign rallies where he and Julie ap- 
pear, but he has learned to speak brief- 
ly. “Julie gives me advice,” he says, 
and in fact she can sometimes be blunt 
“If she doesn’t like the emphasis of the 
speech,” David smiles, “she'll say so 
Usually, I'm stunned for a little while, 
then I'll come around and we work out 
a compromise.” 

A political science major, David plans 
to study law on the West Coast after col- 
lege and confesses he would like some 
day to serve on the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Julie took a semester's leave of 
absence from Smith to campaign for 
her father this fall, but David merely re- 
duced his course load. Julie will doubt 
less need the extra time after Novem- 
ber to fuss over arrangements for the 
wedding—though she will not say when 
it might be 

David's politics pretty much coincide 
with Nixon’s, although David initially 
disagreed when the candidate suggested 
eventually abolishing the draft in favor 
of a volunteer army. “I interpreted that 
at first to be the end of everybody 
being equally responsible for the coun- 
try’s welfare,” says David. “I mean, 
you hear a lot of guys talking about 
how they are being excluded from the 
political process and on the other hand 
saying that it is in the national interest, 
as they have defined it, for them not to 
be drafted.” 

As fiational chairman of Youth for 
Nixon-Agnew, David will try to recruit 
collegians for the Nixon campaign. He 
and Julie probably have their greatest 
impact, however, among the nation’s 
parents and grandparents. Angered and 
bewildered by marijuana, campus re- 
bellions and antiwar demonstrations, 
many older voters dote upon David 
and Julie. Many were particularly edi- 
fied when David condemned the Chi- 
cago demonstrations during the Dem- 
ocratic Convention 


Confusion over Collusion 


A chastened Spiro Agnew set out 
last week to project the image of phi 
losopher-statesman. With ego-altering 
assistance from Stephen Hess, a_pol- 
ished speechwriter assigned to him from 
Nixon headquarters, the Republican 
vice-presidential nominee sounded re 
strained, deliberate and at times down- 
right dull. His press conferences, noted 
one aide, “are guaranteed not to make 
news.” 

Like all guarantees, however, Agnew’s 
had a time limit. Asked in Las Vegas 
about the charge that one of the major 
parties was in “collusion” with George 
Wallace, Agnew snapped: “That charge 
is not sufficiently dignified to require a 
comment. The word ‘collusion’ has nas- 
ty connotations.” He added with ap- 
propriate disdain: “It’s as bad as ‘soft 
on Communism.” 

The Maryland Governor may have 
been right, but he had not, it seemed, 
read the papers. The party accused of 
conspiring with Wallace was Democrat 
ic. The accuser was Richard Nixon 


RACES 


Professor on Ice 

By traditional standards, academe 
would not seem to be Eldridge Cleav- 
ers bag. Yet he does have something 
to teach. Cleaver, who has spent nearly 
twelve years in California prisons for 
such crimes as assault with intent to 
kill, is the author of Soul on Ice, a bril- 
liant polemic on the Negro experience 
in America. He is also the abrasively ar- 


ticulate “Minister of Information” for 
the Black Panther movement. Thus 
Cleaver seemed to be an imaginative 


choice to appear as an unpaid guest lec- 
turer in Social Analysis 139X, an ex- 
perimental course in race relations 
which is being conducted this semester 
at the University of California at 
Berkeley 

It is not as if Cleaver would have mo- 
nopolized the course. He was to have 
been one of 12 speakers, including a 
psychiatrist, a Mexican-American writ- 
er, and Oakland Chief of Police Charles 
Gain, whom the Panthers scarcely view 
with academic detachment. For all that, 
Cleaver’s appointment to speak pro- 
duced an incendiary reaction. Among 
the first to explode was State Schools 
Superintendent Max Rafferty, a master 
of gothic prose and a Republican can- 
didate for the U.S. Senate. Said he: 
“Cleaver is certainly as well qualified 
to lecture on urban unrest as Attila the 
Hun would be qualified to lecture on in- 
ternational mass murder.” 

Governor Ronald Reagan, an ex-of- 
ficio member of the University of Cal- 
ifornia board of regents who has had 
his quarrels with Berkeley in the past, 
compared the appointment to “asking 
that famous Bluebeard of Paris, the wife 
murderer, to be a marriage counselor.” 
Even Assembly Speaker Jesse Unruh, 
another regent and the state’s liberal 





LECTURER CLEAVER 
As qualified as Attila. 
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Democratic boss, agreed for once with 
the Governor. Said he: “I call upon 
the mature members of the faculty to re- 
view the appointment and to ask them- 
selves whether his appointment serves 
the long-range best interests of the 
university.” 

After the assembly voted to censure 
university officials for the appointment, 
the board of regents settled on a com- 
promise. Cleaver and the other guest 
speakers, said the board, will be limited 
to one lecture each, In the midst of the 
controversy, the University of Santa 
Clara invited the Panther professor to 
become a guest lecturer at its campus 
south of San Francisco. 


FIREARMS 


Limited Gun Law 


For the first time since Robert Ken- 
nedy’s assassination, the surviving Ken- 
nedy brother returned to his desk in 
the back row of the Senate. Teddy Ken- 
nedy came back at a poignant and ap- 
propriate moment. After the gunshot 
killings of Bobby and Martin Luther 
King, the Johnson Administration drew 
up gun-control legislation that went con- 
siderably beyond an earlier law that for- 
bade the mail-order sale of revolvers 
and automatics, Chin cradled in hand, 
Ted Kennedy last week watched the 
Senate debate that measure. 

The bill passed by an overwhelming 
70 to 17. Aimed chiefly at helping the 
states enforce their own firearms-con- 
trol laws by severely restricting the mail- 
order traffic in rifles, shotguns and am- 
munition, the law would make it im- 
possible to order long guns—as did 
Lee Harvey Oswald—from an out-of- 
state gun mail-order house. Even with- 
in his own state, the buyer who orders 
a gun by mail will have to wait at least 
one week before the dealer ships the 
weapon, Similarly, when the gun buyer 
goes to an adjoining state to purchase 
a gun over the counter, he must wait a 
week before it will be handed to him. 
In both cases, the one-week waiting 
time is intended to give state author- 
ities the opportunity to check whether 
the purchaser has, in fact, obtained a li- 
cense from his local community to own 
the weapon that he has ordered, In all 
cases, the bill prohibits the sale of long 
guns and ammunition to those under 
18. Violators would face a maximum 
penalty of a $10,000 fine and ten years 
in jail. 

The Senate bill will now go to con- 
ference to resolve minor differences be- 
tween the House and Senate versions 
of the legislation. The final bill should 
be ready for the President's signature 
by next month. Even so, many ad- 
vocates of tighter gun laws are dis- 
appointed that the present bill omits 
the two principles that Bobby Kennedy 
had sought; 1) that every firearm in 
the U.S. be registered, and 2) that ev- 
ery gun owner be required to seek a fed- 
eral license. It may take another act of 
horror to push really effective gun curbs 
through Congress. 
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ARMED FORCES 
They’d Rather Sue Than Fight 


Every military outfit has its G.I. law- 
yer, learned in the lore of a soldier's 
real or imaginary rights. But when 
38,037 Army, Navy and Air Force re- 
servists were called to active duty last 
January, after North Korea seized 
U.S.S. Pueblo, their ranks included 
some professional attorneys. And as the 
Pueblo crisis dwindled, the reservists’ 
discontent rose. After the Pentagon be- 
gan shipping some of them off to Viet 
Nam, the brass was peppered with a 
rapid fire of writs from soldiers who 
would rather sue than fight. 

It was U.S, Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas, vacationing near 
Goose Prairie, Wash., who first sent 
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REPRIEVED RESERVISTS 
Bombing the brass with writs. 


agley the Army's well-laid plans for dis- 
patching reluctant reservists off to war. 
Douglas ordered the Pentagon to delay 
the departure to Viet Nam of 113 re- 
servists attached to a supply company 
stationed at Fort Meade, Md. The 
group asked the full court to rule on 
the President's constitutional right to 
call them up in the first place. They 
will now remain in the U.S. until next 
month, when the court will determine 
whether it wants to hear their case. 

The reservists argue that Congress ex- 
ceeded its constitutional authority in 
1966 when it passed a law authorizing 
the President to mobilize part of the 
Ready Reserve when there was no na- 
tional emergency or formal declaration 
of war by Congress. Even if the law is 
not unconstitutional, the protesters 
claim that they are not covered by it be- 
cause they joined the Reserves before 
it was passed. 

Reservists across the U.S. have ea- 





gerly followed Fort Meade’s suit. Using 
similar arguments, lawyers last week 
were busy appealing their way to the 
Supreme Court on behalf of 13 mem- 
bers of an Army postal unit and 83 lo- 
gistics troopers at Fort Lee, Va., and 
23 finance clerks at Fort Benning, Ga, 
At Fort Riley, Kans., soldiers belonging 
to a reserve warehousing unit hired a 
lawyer to try to block their departure 
to Viet Nam. A suit filed in Federal 
Court in Hawaii earlier this month has 
added a new twist. Lawyers for 257 sol- 
diers of the 29th Infantry Brigade are 
also demanding $10,000 damages for 
each man as compensation for alleged il- 
legal detention at arms. 


CONSERVATION 


Reprieve for the Redwoods 

The giant redwood tree, which grows 
only in the foggy climes of Northern 
California and Oregon, is one of the 
world’s oldest and largest plants. Yet it 
is more than a plant and more than a 
relic. With huge trunks soaring hun- 
dreds of feet into the sky, a forest of Se- 
quoia sempervirens is a life unto itself, 
binding a despoiled planet to its pris- 
tine past. As California Naturalist Dun- 
can McDuffie said: “To enter a grove 
of redwoods is to step within the por- 
tals of a cathedral more beautiful and 
more serene than any erected by the 
hands of man.” 

For S50 years, conservationists have 
been fighting a losing battle to save the 
redwoods. Their mahogany-hued, du- 
rable lumber (it virtually defies dry rot) 
is highly prized for its structural and 
decorative uses. To date, the battle has 
gone to the chainsaw. Where there were 
Once 2,000,000 acres of virgin red- 
woods, only 250,000 stand today. Last 
week, as Congress sent to President 
Johnson a bill establishing the nation’s 
first Redwood National Forest, the con- 
servationists won a significant victory. 

The new national park, which will 
open to hikers and campers in a few 
years, comprises 58,000 acres along 
Northern California’s coast in Hum- 
boldt and Del Norte counties. Half the 
acreage comes from three small state 
forests that stretch south from near the 
Oregon border for about 33 miles along 
the coast. The Federal Government will 
complete the park by buying up the 
land in between the state parks from 
timber companies and private individ- 
uals for $92 million. Sequestered with- 
in the park will be 32,500 acres of 
virgin redwoods, including the world’s 
tallest (367 feet) tree as well as the sec- 
ond, third and sixth highest. 

Much of the credit for saving the red- 
woods belongs to the California-based 
Sierra Club and San Francisco's Save- 
the-Redwoods League, which was 
founded 50 years ago, Creation of the 
park comes none too soon, At the pres- 
ent rate of logging, the virgin stands of 
redwoods would last only another 20 
years, a mere second in the lives of 
trees that were swaying in the Pacific 
breeze when Christ was born, 
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INVESTIGATIONS 


Refighting Chicago 

Like Gettysburg, El Alamein and oth- 
er classic engagements, the Battle of 
Chicago seems destined to be endlessly 
refought. Unlike most textbook con- 
flicts, however, no one can agree upon 
who won, let alone who the aggressors 
were or whether the battle need ever 
have occurred at all. When the Presi- 
dent’s commission on violence opened 
hearings in Washington last week, the 
nation’s two top law officers, Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark and FBI Direc- 
tor J, Edgar Hoover, were firing from 
Opposing sides 

Clark, of course, is technically Hoo- 
ver’s superior at the Justice Department 
But after 44 years in charge of the FBI, 
Hoover is a law unto himself. For a 
man with experience in police work, he 
took an extraordinarily simplistic line 
about the Chicago cops’ performance 
during the Democratic National Con- 
vention, “The police and the National 
Guard were faced with vicious attacking 
mobs who gave them no _ alternative 
but to use force to prevent these mobs 
from accomplishing their destructive 
purposes,” Hoover told the commission. 

Although he never mentioned Chi- 
cago directly, Clark gave a considerably 
cooler perspective. “Experience to date 
shows that such crowds [of demon- 
strators} can be controlled without de- 
nying rights of speech and assembly,” 
he said. “Above all, such crowds can 
be controlled without excessive force 
and violence by police. Of all violence, 
police violence in excess of authority is 
the most dangerous, For who will pro- 
tect the public when the police violate 
the law?” 

Artful Whitewash. Public opinion, 
nonetheless, continued overwhelmingly 
to support Hoover's view, which in turn 
reflected precisely the thoughts of Chi- 
cago Mayor Richard Daley. The Mayor 
last week kept up his own counter- 
barrage to the “distortions” of the news 
media by broadcasting an hour-long 
documentary over 150 television. sta- 
tions throughout the U.S 

Entitled “What Trees Do They 
Plant?” (meaning: “What constructive 
plans do protesters propose for the so 
ciety of the future?”), the Daley de- 
fense was produced by Henry Ushijima, 
a California-born filmmaker who for 
five years has been paid by Chicago to 
turn out short documentaries celebrat 
ing the city. Actually, “Trees” was a sur- 
prisingly artful whitewash. In his han- 
dling of English, Daley is the Casey 
Stengel of American politics; he was 
wise enough to limit his physical par 
ticipation in the film to two brief ap- 
pearances. Ushijima waded through 
miles of television footage made during 
the convention week and spliced to- 
gether scenes of New Leftist gatherings, 
of a police commander exhibiting the 
demonstrators’ array of weapons, and 
of cops injured in the confrontation 

The documentary repeated details of 
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J. EDGAR HOOVER 
A law unto himself. 


the supposedly dangerous plots that hip- 
pies, yippies and “terrorists” were hatch- 
ing to take over Chicago. The odd 
thing is that the Chicago police took so 
many of the demonstrators’ boasts se- 
riously, Even now, they fail to un- 
derstand that if an army of 10,000 
genuinely violent “revolutionaries” had 
descended on the city, many policemen 
and bystanders would have been killed. 

Professional Collapse. Even so, the 
program was relatively understated, in 
tone and in the rhetoric of the po- 
licemen telling their version of the story 
Here and there, the Daley show at- 
tempted to present both sides of the con- 
troversy. University of Chicago His- 
torian Richard Wade was heard ar- 
guing that both demonstrators and po 
lice were guilty of excesses. Yet most 
of the footage chosen was shot from be- 
hind police lines. Not once did it sug- 
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RAMSEY CLARK 
A cooler perspective. 


gest that dozens of police removed their 
badges and name tags to prevent iden- 
tification and then assaulted demonstra- 
tors, newsmen and bystanders 

The mayor has fulminated repeatedly 
about the distorted coverage that press 
and television gave to the demonstra- 
tions. Obviously, some reporters and 
commentators grew highly emotional. 
But too many impartial Chicagoans and 
visitors, and too many editors, corre- 
spondents and writers, witnessed the 
confrontations to accept Daley's version 
What they saw was a collapse of pro- 
fessional discipline within the police 
ranks. 

One Administration official and long- 
time observer of police methods traces 
the debacle back to the riots in the 
wake of Martin Luther King’s assas- 
sination last spring. Said the official: 
“Daley went crazy. He couldn't believe 
that his city could do it to him.” Daley 
publicly rebuked his police superinten- 
dent for being too soft on the rioters— 
even though most responsible law of- 
ficers around the nation commended 
the Chicago police for their behavior 
The mayor compounded his mistake 
by issuing his approval of shooting loot- 
ers, The overall effect was to under- 
mine the police department's chain of 
command and encourage the ranks to 
react violently at the later civil dis- 
turbances. That they did. 

One of the battle’s ironies is that 
Daley himself has done as much as any- 
one else to smear his own police de- 
partment. At the confrontation in front 
of the Conrad Hilton, only a few doz- 
en cops broke ranks to crack the head 
of any civilian they could lay a club 
on. But Daley defends those who vi- 
olated discipline. In doing so, he damns 
the entire department 

Unwitting Ally. After Daley's tele 
vision apologia, Illinois State Treasurer 
Adlai Stevenson III came forth with 
one of the most balanced and accurate 
assessments of the confrontation. He 
did so at some risk to his political ca- 
reer, since any Democratic politician in 
the state defies Daley at his own peril 
Said Stevenson: “In the Democratic 
convention, there was dissent and in it 
new hope for real change. But in Chi 
cago, and in the Democratic party of II 
linois that week, there was little room 
for dissent. Some ‘revolutionaries’ ap- 
peared on the scene, bent on provoking 
disorder, unwashed and for the most 
part unarmed. A small number of peo 
ple sought to expose ‘the system’ and 
‘the system’ became their unwitting 
ally,”” 

Yet, said Stevenson, “the city re- 
fused to accommodate dissent realis- 
tically. Doors to legitimate dissent and 
peaceable assembly were closed. They 
could have been welcomed to Chicago, 
the parks opened, the parade routes 
and television coverage arranged. And 
where would the agitators have been 
then—if Chicago had welcomed the kids 
instead of clubbing them? We would 
have had some violence, but much less.” 
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THE WRITER AS RUSSIA’S CONSCIENCE 


For a country to have a great writer is 

like having another government. That's 

why no regime has ever loved great writ- 

ers, only minor ones. 

Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
The First Circle 





HE masters of the Kremlin have 

long been troubled by the challenge 
of great writers. When Tolstoy spoke 
out against famine or religious perse- 
cution in 19th century Russia, his voice 
so carried around the world that the 
czars took heed. In the early years of 
Communist rule, Maxim Gorky wielded 
his renown to save and protect 
people, until he died a myste- 
rious death probably arranged 
by Stalin. Boris Pasternak con- 
stituted an invisible government 
that the regime could never quite 
overthrow. Khrushchev could 
make Pasternak give up his No- 
bel Prize, but no one could erase 
the protest he raised in his mas- 
terwork, Doctor Zhivago: “They 
only ask you to praise what you 
hate most and to grovel before 
what makes you most unhappy.” 

The authority of the writer 
has always been immense in 
Russia, particularly when his 
fame abroad was such that the 
Kremlin had to think twice be- 
fore destroying him. Under des- 
potism, the writer's voice can 
assume resonances unknown in 
the freer societies of the West. 
Without formal institutions 
through which protest can be ex- 
pressed, it is often only the writ- 
er who can dare to ask the ques- 
tions and articulate the agonies 
of millions. So long as he is 
not cut down, he contains in 
his own person the alternative 
to unthinking obeisance, the wit- 
ness that conscience and courage 
still count 

The man who, above all oth- 
ers, fulfills this dangerous role 
in Soviet society today is Al- 
exander Solzhenitsyn, Russia’s greatest 
living prose writer. The world knows 
him largely through a single work, One 
Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, 
his short, searing novel of life in Sta- 
lin's labor camps 

To his friends, he is a vigorous, bur- 
ly, bearded man with a booming voice 
possessed equally by his love for Rus- 
sia and his passion for freedom. To the 
Stalinists, his enemies, he is the arch- 
accuser, the self-appointed prosecutor, 
blackening Russia’s name abroad, His 
works blaze with the indignation of a 
man who knows his enemy: he spent 
eleven years in prison, slave-labor camps 
and exile, His books, as one of the es- 
tablishment’'s tame writers once charged, 
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are “more dangerous for us than those 
of Pasternak. Pasternak was a man de- 
tached from life, while Solzhenitsyn is 
combative, determined.” In a time of 
unprecedented dissent in Russia, Sol- 
zhenitsyn stands at the moral center of 
the movement to cleanse Russia of the 
spirit of Stalinism. His role is sym- 
bolic, since he himself is not an activist 
but a loner, aloof except where his 
own works are involved. But he un- 
derstands as well as any of Russia’s 
great writer-dissenters of the past what 
he is about. He could be speaking of 
himself: “One can build the Empire 
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ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN 


State Building, discipline the Prussian 
army, raise the official hierarchy above 
the throne of the Almighty, yet fail to 
overcome the unaccountable spiritual 
superiority of certain human beings.” 
Chain-Letter Effect. Those lines have 
not been published in the Soviet Union 
But they are nonetheless read and 
passed from hand to hand in samiz- 
dat,* the readers’ answer to Soviet cen- 
sorship. Manuscripts are copied and re- 
copied laboriously by typewriter, since 
any mechanical reproduction, even 
mimeograph, is illegal. Eventually the 
chain-letter effect produces literally 


* Literally, “self-publishing,” a pun on Gosiz 
dat, the acronym for State Publishing House 


thousands of surreptitious editions of a 
work. Such copies of the manuscripts 
of Solzhenitsyn's two most recent nov- 
els have inevitably reached the West. 

This fall a flurry of competitive edi- 
tions are coming out in Europe and 
the U.S., over Solzhenitsyn's bitter and 
repeated public protests and disavowals. 
One is his novel The First Circle, rushed 
into print by Harper & Row in a trans- 
lation that is often unreadable and 
sometimes ludicrously inaccurate. It will 
also appear as a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection in November. In the orig- 
inal, The First Circle is Solzhenitsyn's 
masterwork, a scathing, ironic 
portrayal of life in Russia in 
1948 and its concentric circles 
of hell expanding out from Sta- 
lin, who has never been made 
so frighteningly real. Next 
month, Collins of London is 
bringing out a far better trans- 
lation of The First Circle.*+ 

The second novel is Cancer 
Ward, based on the author's own 
struggle with cancer. It employs 
the familiar device of the hos- 
pital as microcosm of a sick 
world. Versions are being pub- 
lished in Britain by the Bodley 
Head and in the U.S. by Far- 
rar, Straus & Giroux and Dial 
Press. The appearance of these 
works is a literary event of the 
first magnitude—and inevitably 
a major political event as well 

Solzhenitsyn's role in the con- 
sciousness—and conscience—of 
Russia began with One Day 
which was published in 1962 
on Khrushchev's order, for po- 
litical reasons of his own. The 
book quickly took on an in 
dependent life. In cutting away 
the barbed wire of myth, in 
piercing the silence around the 
Stalin era, the book opened up 
the first frank discussion not 
only of the Soviet past but its 
present and future 

Essentially, Freedom. That 
book, and all of Solzhenitsyn's life and 
work, place him at the passionate focal 
point of the major issue that inflames 
dissent and frightens the men in the 
Kremlin today. The issue is Stalinism, 
the “past that is clawing to pieces our 
present days,” as Soviet Writer Lydia 
Chukovskaya expressed it in a letter 
which circulated underground earlier this 
year. 

Russia's present masters do not rule 
like Stalin; the camps of which Sol- 
zhenitsyn writes are mostly gone. But 
more and more Russians are beginning 
to realize that these men did share com- 


+ Time's quotations are taken from the Collins 
edition 
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plicity in Stalin's crimes. And thousands 
of ordinary Russians were touched by 
guilt, because they let friends, neighbors, 
and members of their own families be 
taken away in the night without pro- 
testing. Could anything have been done 
to stop Stalin's police? Probably not 

But there is the larger, guilt-laden 
problem of explaining to oneself how 
this could have happened in a revo- 
lutionary state created to end, in theo- 
ry, the inhumanity of man to man. For 
this Russia, Solzhenitsyn's novels are 
both painful and healing. They expose 
every layer of Stalinist repression. And 
they are addressed, above all, to Russia 
and her people. Solzhenitsyn's world is 
one of almost private Russian concern 
and grief, Westerner may 
lightly enter or vulgarize in glib anti 
Communist terms. Those who have not 
been through the agonies of the camps, 
the shocks of alternating liberalization 
and repression can scarcely pass judg- 
ment. This is why Solzhenitsyn did not 
want his work published abroad, lest it 
be abused for political purposes. But 
Solzhenitsyn brings the reader, any 
reader, closer to the truth, Essentially, 
his books are about freedom—includ 
ing the freedom that sometimes can be 
found only when a 
stripped of everything 

Solzhenitsyn knows exactly that free 
dom: all his work is intensely auto- 
biographical, and large parts were even 
composed in his head and memorized 
during the years that took him through 
every circle of the Stalinist hell before 
casting him loose, sick with cancer, Sol- 
zhenitsyn tells it photographically, with 
the careful interlocking of closely ob- 
served detail, and with total recall that 
stretches back to childhood 

Only Stalin Stood to Gain. Sol 
zhenitsyn was born in 1918 in Kis- 
lovodsk, a spa in the mountains of the 
central Caucasus, when the Bolshevik 
revolution barely a year old and 
civil was raging. He grew up in 
South Russia, in Rostov-on-the-Don 
His father, an office worker, died while 
Alexander was still a boy, as Stalin’s re 
pressions were beginning. Gleb Nerzhin, 
a prisoner who is a counterpart of Sol- 
zhenitsyn in The First Circle, recalls 
that “he had been twelve when he first 


which no 


man has been 


was 
wal 


opened the huge pages of Izvestia and 
had about the trial of en- 
gineers accused of sabotage. The young 
Gleb did not believe a word of it; he 
did not know why, but he quite 
clearly that it was all a pack of lies. Sev 
eral of friends’ fathers were en 
gineers and he simply could not imag- 
ine people like that sabotaging things; 
their job was building things 
Solzhenitsyn took a degree in math 
ematics and physics from the University 
of Rostov in 1941; during his last two 
years at the university, he was also tak- 


read some 


Saw 


his 


ing a correspondence course at the In- 
stitute of Philosophy and Literature in 
Moscow. For a time he was stage-struck 
and wanted to become an actor. When 
he failed his tryouts, he then dreamed 
of being a playwright. Friends report 
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STALIN IN MOSCOW (1935) 
He wrote badly. 


still 
with uproarious gusto and very badly 


that he loves to do imitations 
His three plays, all unpublished, are 
said to be poor theater 

Master and Busybody. Solzhenitsyn 
and his wife Natalya had not long been 
married when war broke out. He joined 
the army in 1941, got himself trans- 
ferred to artillery school, graduated in 
1942 and was sent to the front 

Solzhenitsyn commanded a_ battery 
at the Leningrad front and was twice 
decorated. Near the end of the war, Sol- 
zhenitsyn and a friend in another unit 
discussed how badly Stalin was 
ducting the war—and how badly he 
wrote the Russian language. Foolishly, 
they comments in let 
ters, lightly disguising their references 
to Stalin by calling him khozyain 
“master,” or balabos, an Odessan Yid- 
dish slang word meaning “busybody.” 


con 


continued such 





SMERSH* read the letters. In February 
of 1945, having fought his way through 
Poland and into East Prussia, Sol 
zhenitsyn was arrested, interrogated, 
beaten, and taken to the Greater Lyu- 
byanka prison in Moscow 

Consigned to Limbo. Solzhenitsyn 
entered that hell whose torments his 
novels describe. One of Stalin's noto- 
rious three-man tribunals sentenced him 
without a hearing to eight years. He 
was first put to work laying the par 
quet flooring of a Moscow apartment 
building for secret police officials. Twen- 
ty years later, when some of the apart 
had turned to high- 
ranking scientists, Solzhenitsyn was in 
vited to friend in that same 
building. He was proud to discover that 
floors did not squeak 
Solzhenitsyn believes that math 
ematics saved him: he was next sent to 
Mavrino, a prison research institute out 
side Moscow. Mavrino is the setting of 
The First Circle. The title comes from 
Dante's Inferno, where the first circle 
of hell is peopled by the great men of 
antiquity—Homer, Socrates, Plato- 
who, too valuable to be thrown into 
the pit, were consigned to limbo. Mav- 
rino is an institute carrying Out KGB re- 
and as a prison it 1s 
bearable. There is meat. There is some 
comfort. There are even women. Yet 
this is still slave labor of the mind, and 
transfer to the labor camps can happen 


ments been over 
visit a 


his 
his 


search projects, 


at the whim of an “administrative 
decision.” 
Into four days at Mavrino a dozen 


parallel lives are laid. The characters 
are borne along on the conveyor belts 
of terror. They are tormented by prob 
lems of conscience, and by the knowl 
edge that if they make the morally 
right choice—to support a friend, to op- 


The 


ularized by 


counterintelligence 
lan Fleming 


organization pop 
Its name is an acro 
“death to 


nym from the Russian words for 
spies. The man who denounced Solzhenitsyn 
was Alexci Romanov, now chairman of the 


State Cinematography Committee 


KHRUSHCHEV WITH BREZHNEV (1963 
“Comrades: it’s a good book, isn’t it!’’ 
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pose a foolish order—they will be 
crushed in the machinery. 

Innokenti Volodin, an effete young 
Russian diplomat, phones a warning to 
a friend, is tracked down by the secret 
police with the aid of a “voiceprinter” 
devised at the prison’s laboratories. 
Aware that the police may be after 
him, he moves through the upper ech- 
elons of Moscow; his fears alternate 
with moments of euphoric hope, coun- 
terpointing the luxurious world around 
him. Seized and taken to Lyubyanka, 
in three brilliant matter-of-fact chapters 
he begins to be stripped down to the 
inner core of his being. Thus begins 
the process by which, in Solzhenitsyn's 
moral order, the most perceptive pris- 
oners have learned to be free men. 

The descriptions are chilling: “It was 
there, on the steps of the last flight of 


stairs, that Innokenti noticed how deep- 
ly the steps were worn, He had never 
seen anything like it in his life before. 
From the edges to the center they were 
worn down in oval concavities to half 
their thickness. He shuddered, How 
many feet must have trodden them in 
30 years, how many footsteps must have 
scraped over them to wear out the 
stone to such a depth! Of every two 
who had passed that way one had been 
a warder, the other—a prisoner.” 

Another major protagonist is Lev Ru- 
bin, the philologist who develops the 
voiceprinter, Though a prisoner, he is 
still a convinced Communist. With sym- 
pathy and remarkable subtlety, Sol- 
zhenitsyn makes clear the process of 
self-brainwashing by which such a man 
can sustain such a moral paradox—and 
can even convince himself that it is right 
and his duty to help trap Volodin and 
condemn him to the labor camps. 

Gleb Nerzhin, in many ways a stand- 
in for Solzhenitsyn himself, makes an 
opposite choice to Rubin's. By refusing 
to work on a new bugging device, he 
condemns himself to Siberia. He is the 
character most conscious of the par- 
adox that pervades the novel: that in 
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Stalin’s Russia only those in prison are 
truly free to be honest with one an- 
other. “When you've robbed a man of 
everything he’s no longer in your power 
—he’s free again.” 

The prison themes that were pre- 
sented with piercing simplicity in One 
Day here return with a sweep that the 
author himself has described as poly- 
phonic. It is in its references to the 
labor camps, “the Auschwitzes without 
ovens” as Dissenter Alexander Ginzburg 
called them, that The First Circle is 
most harrowing. Solzhenitsyn writes of 
one of these camp complexes as “a king- 
dom bigger than France.” Each camp 
bore a bucolic code name such as Lake 
Camp, Steppe Camp, Sandy Camp. 
“You'd think there must be some great, 
unknown poet in the secret police, a 
new Pushkin,” writes Solzhenitsyn. 


VLADIMIR KOWANEO 


POLISH PRISONER’S VIEW OF SIBERIAN LABOR CAMP (1939-41) 
So many inside that no free men could be left. 


“He's not quite up to a_ full-length 
poem, but he gives these wonderful 
poetic names to concentration camps.” 
These passages obviously parallel Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s Own experiences; after his 
years in Mavrino, he was sent to such 
a camp in Kazakhstan, part of a com- 
plex called Karlag, which was indeed 
as large as France. So many prisoners 
were in the camps that it was widely 
fantasied among them that no free men 
were left outside. 

The prisoners were not expected to 
survive. Yet Solzhenitsyn also knows, 
as he says in The First Circle, that “de- 
scriptions of prison life tend to overdo 
the horror of it. Surely it is more fright- 
ening when there are no actual hor- 
rors; what is terrifying is the unchang- 
ing routine year after year. The horror 
is forgetting that your life—the only 
life you have—is destroyed, is in your 
willingness to forgive even some ugly 
swine of a warder, is in being obsessed 
with grabbing a big hunk of bread in 
the prison mess or getting a decent set 
of underwear when they take you to 
the bathhouse.” 

Solzhenitsyn's account of the fate of 
prisoners’ wives is the most sorrowing 


part of The First Circle. His cool re- 
alism is suffused with a rush of per- 
sonal grief as he describes Gleb Ner- 
zhin’s Nadya: waiting outside prisons 
for a glimpse of her husband, allowed 
rare letters and rarer visits, herself per- 
secuted whenever her relationship to a 
prisoner is discovered—and, finally, 
driven to divorce in self-defense. (Sol- 
zhenitsyn's own wife, Natalya, divorced 
him at his urging while he was in pris- 
on. She remarried and bore two chil- 
dren, but after his release she divorced 
her second husband and rejoined him 
in his Siberian exile.) The book’s anger 
never falters, but there is control as 
well: Solzhenitsyn sees these characters 
with a cold and merciless clarity that 
lets each one burn in his own flame. 

There is also some wild black hu- 
mor, notably one episode that is a bit- 
ter comment on the outside world’s 
long gullibility about Soviet Russia. 
Two prisoners invent a fantasy about a 
visit by Eleanor Roosevelt to Moscow's 
Butyrki Prison, just after the war. In- 
mates are washed in “Lilac Fairy” soap, 
offered wigs to cover their shaved heads. 
Their cells are temporarily transformed 
into elegant salons with foreign mag- 
azines on their coffee tables. When Mrs. 
Roosevelt picks out at random a man 
and asks what he is being punished 
for, the prison governor replies that he 
was a Gestapo agent who burned down 
a Russian village, raped Russian girls 
and murdered innumerable Russian ba- 
bies. “Wasn't he sentenced to be 
hanged?” exclaims Eleanor. “No,” is 
the straight-faced reply, “We hope to re- 
form him.” 

To Banish Kapitalizm. Solzhenitsyn 
is a rare master of the Russian language 
—not the debased, impenetrably for- 
mula-ridden Russian produced by two 
decades of Stalinist newspapers, school- 
books and speeches, but the rich moth- 
er Russian that calls on all the ancient, 
all the regional, and all the poetic re- 
sources of that difficult, plastic language. 
Ivan Denisovich’s speech is essentially 
free of foreign-derived words, as is the 
entire book. One of the prisoner-sci- 
entists in The First Circle insists on at- 
tempting what he calls “plain speech,” 
in which non-Russian words are ban- 
ished, even if puzzling archaisms must 
be substituted. For example, he replac- 
es the Latin-root word kapitalizm with 
the old Russian word for usury, sol- 
stosumstvo (literally, “moneybaggism”). 
Solzhenitsyn himself has proposed that 
Russian be purified in this way. His 
strongly held views on language not 
only contribute great power and con- 
trol to his writing but are also typical 
of other attitudes that pervade his work 
and his life: he is profoundly attached 
to all things traditionally Russian, is in- 
deed a patriot of an old-fashioned kind, 
an instinctive Slavophile who distrusts 
all things Western. 

Irreparably Deluded. Solzhenitsyn 
escaped his prison hell on March 5, 
1953, when he was released after serv- 
ing his eight-year sentence. On the first 
day of his freedom, the local radio car- 
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ried the bulletin announcing Stalin's 
death. Even though out of the camp. 
he still had to live in exile in Siberia. 
He began putting down on paper the 
stories he had worked over in his mind 
during his imprisonment. 

While in prison he had undergone a 
rough-and-ready operation for cancer. 
The disease now became acute again, 
Near death, he made his way to a hos- 
pital in Tashkent, where the tumor was 
arrested, The experience gave rise to 
Cancer Ward, a weaker book than his 
others, Yet the book rises toward the 
end to Solzhenitsyn’s most direct state- 
ment of the complicity of everyone in 
the guilt of the past: “Its shameful, 
why do we take it calmly until we our- 
selves or those who are close to us are 
stricken? . . . If no one is allowed for 
decade after decade to tell it as it is, 
the mind becomes irreparably deluded, 
and finally it becomes harder to com- 
prehend one’s own compatriot than a 
man from Mars.” 

Though his cancer was arrested by 
modern methods, he has an abiding nos- 
talgia for old Russian peasant remedies, 
and a distrust of medical intervention 
as destructive of the organic relation of 
man to nature. He was officially re- 
habilitated in 1957. He found a job 


teaching mathematics in Ryazan, 120 
miles southeast of Moscow. It was hard- 
er finding a house. Finally he built one 
atop a garage, using three walls of sur- 
rounding buildings for his own walls 
and adding a front and a roof. 

There he continued to write. One 
Day went through four drafts, becoming 
leaner and simpler in each. The agony 
of One Day comes from the spectacle 
of a simple man, laboring and suifering 
with naive good humor, and all for 
nothing. For Russian readers this ag- 
ony is redoubled. Russians have always 
loved innocents in literature, and the 
carpenter Ivan is a peasant innocent in 
direct descent from Tolstoy's Platon 
Karataev in War and Peace. His meek- 
ness is in jarring contrast to the deg- 
radation of the camp—where an extra 
bowl of mush makes a day “almost 
happy,” and where your most important 
possessions are your felt boots, a spoon 
you made from aluminum wire, a nee- 
dle and thread hidden in your cap. 

In the fall of 1962, an editorial as- 
sociate put the manuscript of One Day 
in with a portfolio of others for the edi- 
tor in chief of the literary magazine 
Novy Mir, the adept establishment lib- 
eral Alexander Tvardovsky. He took 
the manuscripts home to read in bed, 


tossed them one by one aside. Then he 
picked up Solzhenitsyn's novel and read 
ten lines. As he later told a friend, “Sud- 
denly I felt that I couldn't read it like 
this. I had to do something appropriate 
to the occasion. So I got up. I put on 
my best black suit, a white shirt with a 
starched collar, a tie, and my good 
shoes. Then I sat at my desk and read 
a new classic.” Tvardovsky sent the 
manuscript to Khrushchev. 

The Silence. No other first novel has 
ever had such an exclusive private print- 
ing, or such an exclusive first audience. 
Khrushchev wanted to use the book as 
a weapon in his own power struggle 
with the hard-liners, Mikhail Suslov 
and Frol Kozlov. By Khrushchev’s or- 
der, the script was set in type and 20 
copies were run off on the Swedish- 
built presses the Kremlin reserves for 
state documents. The copies were dis- 
tributed to members of the Presidium. 
Then, at Khrushchev’s summons, the 
Presidium met. The members sat at a 
long table, each with his copy of the 
novel in front of him. Khrushchev came 
in. He was greeted by silence. 

“Comrades: it's a good book, isn’t 
it!” 

He was answered by silence. 

“There’s a Russian proverb, ‘Silence 


“THE WRITER’S PEN SHOULD NOT BE STOPPED” 


In May of last year, the Fourth Congress of Soviet 
Writers assembled in Moscow to hymn the SOth anni- 
versary of the Russian Revolution, The party hacks 
were in full control, and neither Solzhenitsyn nor any 
other dissenter was permitted to mount the rostrum. So 


INCE I am unable to speak from 
the platform, I would ask the con- 
gress to consider the oppression to 
which our literature has for decades 
and decades been subjected on the part 
of the censorship—the censorship for 
which there is no provision in the con- 
stitution and which is therefore illegal, 
the censorship that never passes under 
its own name and gives literary illit- 
erates arbitrary power over writers. 
There is no recognition of the right of 
our writers to state publicly their opin- 
ions about the moral life of men and so- 
ciety, to elucidate in their own way the 
social problems or the historical experi- 
ences that have so profoundly affected 
our country. Many delegates to this con- 
gress know how they themselves have 
had to bow to the pressure of the cen- 
sorship, to capitulate. They have re- 
written chapters, pages, paragraphs, 
phrases; they have sweetened them only 
because they wanted to have them pub- 
lished; in so doing, they have damaged 
them irreparably. What is best in our lit- 
erature is mutilated before it appears. 
e 
Dostoevsky, the pride of world lit- 
erature, could not at one time be pub- 
lished in our country (even today he is 
not published in full). There were the 
writers of the ‘20s who at a very early 


stage denounced the birth of the per- 
sonality cult and the characteristic traits 
of Stalin. But they were annihilated, 
they were stifled, instead of being lis- 
tened to, Literature cannot develop be- 
tween the categories “permitted” and 
“not permitted.” Literature that does 
not breathe the same air as contem- 
porary society, that cannot communi- 
cate to it its pains and fears, that can- 
not give warning in time against moral 
and social dangers, does not deserve 
the name of literature. It deserves only 
the name of literary makeup. Our lit- 
erature has lost the leading position 
that it occupied in the world at the 
end of the last century and the be- 
ginning of this one; it has also lost the 
passion for experimentation that dis- 
tinguished it during the ‘20s. The lit- 
erature of our country appears today 
to all the world as infinitely poorer, 
more flat and worthless than it is in re- 
ality, than it would look if it were not 
being restricted, | propose that the con- 
gress should demand and obtain the ab- 
olition of all censorship—open or con- 
cealed—of artistic works. 
e 

In their lifetime many writers have 
been exposed, in the press and from 
the platform, to insults and slander with- 
out having any opportunity to reply. 


Solzhenitsyn put his protest in the form of a letter to 
the congress that was circulated privately among the del- 
egates and soon dominated all the corridor discussion. It 
has become the credo of dissenters not only in Russia 
but in Eastern Europe as well. Excerpts: 


What is more, they have been exposed 
to violence and physical persecution. 
The board of the Writers’ Union in cow- 
ardly fashion abandoned to their mis- 
fortune those whom persecution finally 
condemned to exile, to the concentration 
camp, to death. After the 20th Party 
Congress (1956) we learned that there 
were more than 600 writers who were 
guilty of no crime and whom the union 
obediently left to their fate in the pris- 
ons and the camps. But the list is still 
longer. Our eyes have not seen, and 
never will see, the end of the list. It con- 
tains the names of young writers and 
poets of whom we learned only by 
chance, thanks to personal mectings, 
men whose talent withered in the camps 
before coming to flower, men whose 
writings have not been rescued from 
the offices of the security services. 

I have a clear conscience, because I 
have fulfilled my duties as a writer in 
all circumstances and because I will ful- 
fill them even more successfully, more 
indisputably, when I am dead than | 
can while I am still alive. Nobody can 
bar the road to the truth. I am ready 
to accept death for the sake of the 
movement. But how many lessons do 
we need to teach us that the writer's 
pen should not be stopped while he 
still lives? 
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is consent.” He strode directly out. 
The silence did not last. The top of 
the Soviet hierarchy erupted into con- 
troversy over Khrushchev’s plan to pub- 
lish the book, but at his direct autho- 
rization the novel appeared in the No- 
vember issue of Novy Mir. The 95,000- 
copy press run sold out within days, as 
did the 100,000 copies in book form 
that quickly followed; by now, millions 
of Russians have read it, although it is 
no longer in bookstores and is gradu- 
ally disappearing from library shelves 
Unmistakable Signal. One Day was 
the high point in a year of unpar- 
alleled triumph for Russia's liberals in 
all the arts, The euphoria came to an 
abrupt end soon after. The failure of 
Khrushchev’s Cuban missile adventure 


Among the dissenters and their au- 
dience there are, of course, all shades 
of protest. Some are mdinly concerned 
with the quick elimination of censor- 
ship. At the other extreme, there are a 
few so dissatisfied with the entire So 
viet Communist system that they want 
it overthrown. But in general, the dis- 
senters share three basic aims. They 
want full exposure of the crimes against 
the Soviet people during the Stalin 
era. They want the regime to halt the re- 
habilitation of Stalin and the restoration 
of Stalinist methods. Finally, they are 
outraged at the illegality of the re- 
gime’s tactics against them: the con- 
finement of dissenters in lunatic asy- 
lums, the searches and seizures of pri 
vate papers, the arrests for circulating 





SINYAVSKY & DANIEL WITH LID TO PASTERNAK’S COFFIN 
The KGB guaranteed absolute tranquillity. 


was the last in a series of catastrophes 
in foreign and domestic policy that put 
him under increasing pressure from po- 
litical opponents. Freeze-and-thaw was 
replaced by steadily deepening freeze 
Khrushchev began a partial rehabili- 
tation of Stalin that his successors con- 
tinued and added to 

The unmistakable signal of what was 
in store for the liberals came in May 
of 1965, when Brezhnev cited Stalin, 
who had become virtually an unperson, 
favorably in a public speech. A day 
later, Stalin’s picture flashed on Mos 
cow television screens for the first time 
in nine years. The initial effect was to 
arouse and unify the liberal intelligen- 
tsia as never before, a unity that has 
largely managed to hold through the en- 
suing crackdown. 

A large number of the dissenters are, 
like Solzhenitsyn, writers. But artists, 
critics, musicians, lawyers, mathemati- 
cians have also joined ranks with the 
writers to protest any return to the 
moral squalor of Stalinism. Particularly 
important has been the willingness of 
noted scientists, such as Andrei 
Sakharov, who helped build the Soviet 
H-bomb, to speak out (Time, Aug. 2) 
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manuscripts or for demonstrating peace 
fully in public assembly. 

Their argument is that such things 
are a violation of the Soviet consti- 
tution. Their tactic is essentially an ap- 
peal to law, and that in itself rep- 
resents an advance over the days of 
Stalin, when such a protest would have 
been meaningless. That it is not en- 
tirely meaningless now is demonstrated 
by the fact that the secret police are 
also concerned with fabricating cases 
that they can prop up in a Soviet 
court. The KGB effort to peddle Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s manuscripts abroad is a 
search for a pretext to arrest him. Sta- 
lin's police never required pretexts for 
anything they did 

Throughout all this, Solzhenitsyn 
tried to get his works published in Rus 
sia. When, after a long battle, permis- 
sion was refused to print Cancer Ward, 
he stormed furiously out of the Novy 
Mir office. A clerk who had helped 
him wrap up the huge manuscript re- 
ported his movements to the secret po- 
lice, who later seized the book at the 
house of a friend to whom Solzhenitsyn 
had given it for safekeeping. 

The first political show trial since Sta- 


lin’s death took place in February of 
1966. Two novelists, Andrei Sinyavsky 
and Yuli Daniel, were charged with cir- 
culating “anti-Soviet” propaganda after 
they had sent their novels abroad to be 
published (under the pen names Abram 
Tertz and Nikolai Arzhak). They were 
condemned, under Article 70 of the 
Criminal Code of the Russian Republic, 
for “dissemination of slanderous inven- 
tions” with the purpose of “subverting 
the Soviet regime.” Since then, an even 
more general law has been passed 
removing the need to prove subversive 
purpose. Sinyavsky got seven years’ 
hard labor, Daniel five. Their judge 
later received the Order of Lenin. But 
petitions and letters in the writers’ 
support were signed by hundreds of 
intellectuals. 

The forces of repression counterat 
tacked. The then head of the KGB Vla- 
dimir Semichastny told a meeting of 
the Central Committee: “If you will per- 
mit me to arrest 1,000 to 1,200 of the 
most active members of the intelligen- 
tsia, I will guarantee absolute tranquil- 
lity within the country.” He was given 
at least a partial mandate. A few months 
later, his men quietly rounded up some 
150 to 300 intellectuals in Leningrad. 
A new, sinister note crept into the charg- 
es: “Conspiracy to armed rebellion.” 
The secret police claimed to have 
smashed an underground terrorist net- 
work, extending to arrests of related 
groups in Sverdlovsk and several towns 
in the Ukraine. 

In September 1967, Solzhenitsyn had 
a direct confrontation with about 30 
functionaries of the Writers’ Union, 
headed by the regime's literary spokes- 
man, Konstantin Fedin. Solzhenitsyn 
charged anew that his manuscripts had 
been stolen by the KGB, that publi- 
cation of Cancer Ward in Novy Mir 
had been held up so long that there 
was danger of samizdat copies making 
their way West. “All my life is here,” 
he said, “the homeland—lI listen only 
to its sadness, I write only about it.” 

Fedin demanded that “you must, 
above all, protest against the dirty use 
of your name by our enemies in the 
West.” One writer told Solzhenitsyn to 
his face that “Cancer Ward makes you 
throw up when you read it,”” and urged 
Solzhenitsyn to follow the critic’s own 
example: “I always try to write only 
about happy things.” Replied Solzhen- 
itsyn: “The task of the writer is to 
treat universal and eternal themes: the 
mysteries of the heart and conscience, 
the collision between life and death, 
the triumph over spiritual anguish.”” He 
told his accusers with bitter humor that 
he knew very well what such views 
could mean for him. “I am alone, my 
slanderers are hundreds,” he said. “Nat- 
urally I will never succeed in defend- 
ing myself, and I cannot know in ad- 
vance of what I will be accused, If 
they say I am a supporter of Coper- 
nicus’ solar system, and that I set the 
fire that burned Giordano Bruno at the 
stake, I will not be very surprised.” 

In the next Moscow trial, four young 
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people, including Intellectual Alexander 
Ginzburg, were charged with circulating 
underground publications. “I love my 
country,” Ginzburg said, “and I do not 
wish to see its reputation damaged by 
the latest uncontrolled activities of the 


KGB.” During the five-day trial, sym 
pathizers gathered outside the court- 


room. A letter to “world public opin- 
ion” condemning the “witch trials” as 
“a wild mockery of justice no bette: 
than the purge trials of the 1930s” was 
circulated by Mrs. Yuli Daniel and Pa- 
vel Litvinov, grandson of Stalin's For- 
eign Minister and one of the most dar 
ing of the dissidents. Shivering so badly 
in the January weather that her friends 
had to hold her to keep her warm, La- 
risa Daniel was asked why, when her 
husband was already in a labor camp, 
she was there. Said she: “I cannot do 
otherwise.” Ginzburg got five 
hard labor; as the defense lawyers left 
the courtroom for the last time, people 
in the crowd pinned red carnations on 
them 

Then, on March 29, in the first pro- 
nouncement on cultural policy by a 
top leader since Khrushchev’s fall, 
Brezhnev attacked “the abominable 
deeds of these double-dealers,” the in- 
tellectuals who had protested the writ- 
ers’ trials, and promised that “these 
renegades” would be punished. Another 
trial was held in Leningrad, with 17 in- 
tellectuals convicted on the bizarre and 
clearly fabricated charge of conspiracy 
to replace the Soviet government with 
a democracy under the Russian Or- 
thodox Church. Mass expulsions from 
the Writers and Artists Unions began; 
this meant loss of jobs and apartments 
Among those expelled was Solzhenit- 
syn's close friend from camp days, the 
critic Lev Kopelev. Even scientists were 
suddenly no longer immune. Some top 
mathematicians who signed petitions 
were thrown out of the party. In the So 
viet Union's finest research center, the 
largely self-governing scientific city of 
Akademgorodok in Siberia, there has 
been a threatening crackdown on mod- 
ern art 

In the 20-month wave of protests, 
many dissidents had exposed themselves 
to view while the KGB waited and 
watched. In April the roundup began 
Several hundred protesters were pulled 
in and interrogated. Some were put 
into asylums and jails. On Aug. 25, in 
what may well be the last public dem- 
onstration of its kind, a small group un- 
furled banners on Red Square, demand 
ing HANDS OFF CZECHOSLOVAKIA and 
declaring SHAME ON THE OCCUPIERS 
They were arrested. Among them: Pa- 
vel Litvinov and Larisa Daniel 

Plausible Case. Last week Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn was still a free man, He 
is rarely glimpsed in Moscow. He is an 
irreverent individualist. He wears good 
clothes, bought with the East European 
royalties of One Day, but in haphazard 
combinations: round fur hat, shiny 
green Finnish car coat, smart imported 
trousers and enormous Soviet-made 
leather clodhoppers. At a bus stop in 
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Moscow, where people are chronically 
short of small coins for the ticket ma- 
chines, he will give out dozens of five- 
kopeck pieces, laughing exuberantly. 
But at his back, the shadow of the 
camps lingers. Once, after handing in 
his coat at a Moscow restaurant, he 
showed the claim check sadly to his 
companion. “I shall never escape that 
number.” It was 232, the same number 
he had borne in the labor camps 

The appearance of his books in the 
West has put him in an extremely dan 
gerous position. KGB agents have ped- 
dled some of his manuscripts. If the 
KGB were to fabricate a plausible case 
that Solzhenitsyn has had a part in get- 
ting the works abroad, he might be 
tried on the same charge of distributing 





uation and are playing into the hands 
of Solzhenitsyn's enemies while think- 
ing to serve freedom and literature. Sol- 
zhenitsyn has already done more than 
most men for both causes. If he must 
be sacrificed, we in the West should at 
least leave him free to choose his own 
martyrdom.” To which can be added 
only the hope that the worldwide re- 
spect for his work, and attention to his 
danger, will help somewhat to protect 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn—as Pasternak 
was similarly protected—from the Sta 
linists’ determination to punish him for 
his great talent and raw courage 

The intellectuals’ dissent should not 
be overestimated. Russia’s millions are 
by and large indifferent to the issues 
that unite the intelligentsia. Only a few 





LITVINOV & MRS. DANIEL OUTSIDE COURTROOM AT GINZBURG TRIAL 
Justice no better than the purges of the 1930s. 


“anti-Soviet literature” that was used 
against Sinyavsky and Daniel 

As recently as April 21, Solzhenitsyn 
again protested against the publication 
of his banned works abroad. This time 
he singled out the British publisher, the 
Bodley Head, which together with Far 
rar, Straus & Giroux had _ publicly 
claimed that they had authorization 
from an “accredited representative” of 
the author. Harper & Row has made a 
similar claim for The First Circle. In a 
letter to Moscow's Literaturnaya Gazeta 
and to French and Italian newspapers, 
Solzhenitsyn denied that any foreign 
publishers obtained the manuscript of 
Cancer Ward, or authorization to pub 
lish it, from him. “I have already seen 
how all the translations of One Day 
were spoiled because of haste. Evidently 
this fate also awaits Cancer Ward. But 


over and above money, there is liter- 
ature too.” 
Professor Kathryn Feuer, head of 


the Slavic department at the University 
of Toronto, has put the case most tact- 
fully against those Western publishers 
who are claiming authorization. “How 
tragic, if accustomed to operating in a 
free society, they have misjudged the sit- 


hundred people at most have been bold 
enough to demonstrate; only a few thou- 
sand at most have written 
signed petitions 

The Brutal Showdown. Recently, dis- 
senters in Russia have sounded the 
alarm that a return to mass terror is at 
hand. So far, however, the leaders have 
confined themselves to selective terror 
in an attempt to silence the most out 
spoken writers and intellectuals and to 
curb their influence on public opinion 
Still, the regime finds itself in an im- 
possible dilemma. Without a return to 
mass police terror, new voices will be 
raised in dissent as soon as others are 
stilled. But the regime knows too that 
the cost of restoring Stalin’s terror 
would be incalculably high. It would re 
verse the effect of all Soviet policies de- 
signed to bring Russia into competition 
with the modern world, by destroying 
the individual initiative of every Soviet 
citizen, from the simple worker to the 
great scientist who is crucial to the de- 
velopment of Soviet technology. And, 
perhaps most important, the powerful 
secret-police organization needed to im- 
pose terror might well devour the po- 
litical leaders who had revived it 
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EUROPE 
Back to the Old Dueling Ground 


The Soviet Union was able to in- 
vade Czechoslovakia with reasonable 
confidence that the West would not in- 
terfere. A Soviet threat to West Ger- 
many, however, is quite another mat- 
ter. Twice last week, the Kremlin point- 
edly noted that it felt free to move 
against the Bonn government to curb 
any revival of neo-Nazism. With seven 
crack Soviet divisions massed in 
Czechoslovakia near the Bavarian bor- 
der—the largest military buildup on the 
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BRANDT & KIESINGER 
Pinching the most sensitive nerve. 


eastern frontier since 1945—Bonn did 
not take the threat lightly. Neither did 
Bonn’'s allies, who warned that a So 
viet attack would bring “an immediate 
allied response.” Said a U.S. diplomat: 
“What we told the Russians was that if 
they carried through with their threat, 
they would have World War III.” 

Fresh Complaints. The Soviet 
squeeze against Bonn began almost un- 
noticed last November, when Moscow 
dusted olf two sections of the 1945 Unit- 
ed Nations charter. The clauses gave 
the victor states (obviously including 
Russia) the right to intervene unilat- 
erally against the renewal of an ag- 
gressive policy by an “enemy state.” 
Russia claims that this applies to any 
“neo-Nazi” threat in West Germany 
The U.S., Britain and France have as- 
sured Bonn in the past that the NATO 
treaty, which guarantees an allied ri- 
poste to any attack on West Germany, 
makes the clauses obsolete. Nonetheless, 
all three decided to put it in writing 
for the Kremlin after the Russians cou- 
pled their Czech invasion with an in- 
tense propaganda attack on Bonn, Both 
Pravda and Izvestia responded to the al- 
lied notes with fresh complaints of West 
German “militarism and revanchism.” 

Western strategists suggested that 
Moscow might be pinching the cold 
war's most sensitive nerve to divert at- 
tention from its repression of Czecho- 
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slovakia. By fostering a crisis atmo- 
sphere, the Russians might be seeking 
a pretext for stationing Soviet troops 
in Rumania. On the theory that noth- 
ing unites reluctant allies like a good 
common enemy, Soviet leaders may 
also hope to heal some of the deep 
splits among Eastern European nations 
by sounding alarms about neo-Nazism 
in West Germany. With the first plan 
ning session for its long-sought Com- 
munist summit scheduled to begin this 
week in Budapest, the Kremlin needs 
every bit of support it can muster from 
fellow Communist countries 

Growing Consternation. On another 
level, Moscow is reacting to deep-seat 
ed fears of a new German Drang nach 
Osten (thrust to the East). Since 1966, 
when Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger and 
Foreign Minister Willy Brandt began 
courting the countries of East Europe, 
their policy has proved eminently suc- 
cessful, It won diplomatic recognition 
for Bonn from Rumania, a strong hint 
of recognition from Hungary, and in 
creased trade from other nations. 

Moscow's campaign to undermine or 
at least discredit the Bonn regime ts 
not expected to involve overt military 
action. While U.S. officials do not dis- 
count the Kremlin's tough language en- 
tirely, they tend to think that the Rus- 
sians are well aware that an armed con- 
frontation in West Germany could swift- 
ly lead to cataclysm. Anxious to empha- 
size its concern nonetheless, the U.S. last 
week announced that NATO maneuvers, 
originally scheduled for mid-1969, may 
be moved up to the first of the year. On 
several occasions, top State Department 
officials reiterated that the allies viewed 
the situation with the utmost gravity. 

It was apparent in any event that 
Moscow had chosen once again to make 
West Germany a cold-war dueling 
ground. Said one U.S. official: “Before 
this Administration ends, it will have 
to deal with another Berlin crisis.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Days of Dark Uncertainty 


At first glance, it seemed as if the 
Russians had gone a long way toward 
“normalizing” Czechoslovakia by re- 
scinding most of the personal and po- 
litical freedoms that had been granted 
during the heady liberal regime of Al- 
exander Dubéek. In fact, the plucky 
Czechoslovaks were using their wits and 
will to walk a shaky tightwire between 
overt compliance and covert resistance 
to Russia’s goals. Last week, as Soviet 
soldiers settled into winter quarters out- 
side Prague and other cities for what Is 
likely to be a long occupation, it was 
plain that the Kremlin considered 
Czechoslovakia far from normalized— 
and was growing dangerously impatient 
with the country’s non-cooperative foot 
dragging. 

Summons to Moscow. Most impatient 
of all, it seemed, was Communist Party 
Boss Leonid Brezhnev. Last week Brezh- 
nev ordered Dubéek to report to Mos- 
cow with his personal list of Czecho- 


slovak  “counter-revolutionaries”"—for 
comparison with Brezhnev’s own. Un- 
der pressure from Brezhnev and _ his 
Kremlin colleagues, Dubéek accepted 
the resignation of Foreign Minister Jiri 
Hajek, who defiantly demanded with- 
drawal of Russian troops before the 
U.N. Security Council last month. He 
was the third reformer of ministerial 
rank to be sacked (Deputy Premier Ota 
Sik and Interior Minister Josef Pavel 
preceded him). Among other leaders 
forced out: Television Chief Jifi Pel- 
ikan, Radio Chief Zdenék Hejzlar and 
Dr. Frantisek Kriegel, popular liberal 
member of the Presidium. Brezhnev 
tossed Kriegel out of the Soviet-Czecho- 
slovak meeting in Moscow last month 
by icily ordering Dubéek: “Get this Ga- 
lician Jew out of here.” 

Further evidence came to light last 
week from Prague sources to indicate 
that Brezhnev had been the real heavy 
during the Moscow meetings. He would 
listen only to President Ludvik Svo- 
boda, a hero of the Czechoslovak bri- 
gade that fought against the Nazis. Im- 
patiently and arrogantly, he cut off the 
others in mid-sentence Moreover, 
claimed the sources, as soon as word 
reached Moscow that President Johnson 
had left Washington's crisis atmosphere 
for his Texas ranch, Brezhnev and the 
other Russians felt assured that there 
would be no U.S. move to counter 
their invasion. Accordingly, they hard- 
ened their attitude toward the captive 
Czechoslovak leaders. 

Islands of Emptiness. The Kremlin 
spewed out its displeasure with the un- 
cooperative Czechoslovaks in a Tass re- 
port that accused “people in high party 
positions” of deliberately “sabotaging 
the Moscow agreements.” Dubéek him- 
self may well be at the top of the list. 
It has not escaped the Russians that he 
has managed to countervail the loss of 





EX-FOREIGN MINISTER HAJEK 
Overt compliance and covert resistance. 
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AT SPARROWS POINT, near Baltimore, high-efficiency venturi scrubbers backed up by water cyclones and thickeners 
are recovering better than 99; of the fine fume particles from the Basic Oxygen Furnaces. Left photo shows how the fumes 
would pour from the stacks if the control system had not been installed. Right photo shows the stacks when the scrubbers 


are in operation 
HERE’S HOW Bethlehem Steel has invested $120-million in pollution- 
control equipment in the last 20 years. And we expect to 
WE REDUCE spend many more millions in the years ahead to equip 
our plants with systems that will equal or exceed govern- 
AIR POI i UTION ment requirements. 
Our objective is quite simple. We want to be 


a good neighbor wherever we operate. And our 


efforts to keep the environment clean is one way we do our part. 
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AT LOS ANGELES the “baghouse”’ dust-collecting system is one of our recent contributions to Southern California's anti 
smog campaign. Left photo shows how the smoke would pour out if there were no control system. Right view shows the same 
building when the baghouse is in operation. This system removes about 120 tons of dust every week 
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many a reformer by sacking a pro-Mos- 
cow counterpart (last week’s swap: 
Hajek for Communications Minister 
Karel Hoffman, who compliantly or- 
dered radio and TV to go off the air 
shortly after the invasion began). 

Particularly galling to the Soviets was 
the irrepressible irreverence of Czecho- 
slovak publications, despite the rigid 
new censorship rules. The newsweekly 
Mlady Svét ran a cartoon showing a 
customs official lifting the top of a trav- 
eler's head and peering inside to find 
out whether it contained any counter- 
revolutionary thoughts. The Reporter 
a spunky newsweekly banned by the So- 
viets three weeks ago, returned to cir- 
culation with transcripts of Dubéek’'s 
speeches—accompanied by eloquently 
uncaptioned pictures of invading War- 
saw Pact tanks and troops. Last week 
alone, four publications were shut down 
—three by armed Soviet troops 

The spirit of low-key resistance was 
evident in ordinary Czechoslovak cit 
izens, too. At the Brno Trade Fair, a 
wine-drinking Czechoslovak shouted 
tipsily across a cellar bar: “Do you 
know why the Warsaw Pact troops are 
going to be here a long time? Because 
it will take them forever to find the peo- 
ple who invited them in.” At the crowd- 
ed fair itself, the exhibits of Warsaw 
Pact nations were islands of emptiness, 
and many of them barely opened on 
time because local workmen took their 
time assembling them. 

Man on the Spot. No one can say 
how long the Russians will permit such 
tactics to go on. Though Czechoslovak 
leaders announced that the Russians 
would soon begin a “phased” pull-back 
of some forces, a Soviet armored di- 
vision remains encamped in the Prague 
suburb of Troja, its artillery zeroed in 
on the downtown area. Soviet troops 
also occupy nearby football fields mov- 
ing out only at game time and re- 
turning soon afterward to resume their 
vigil. 

Dubéek managed to postpone his trip 
to Moscow until this week, departing in- 
stead for Brno and a tumultuous wel- 
come from the crowds there. But he 
will have to respond to the summons 
some time, and when he does, the ques- 
tion will not be whether the Russians 
can handle him, but how rough their 
handling will be. These same dark un- 
certainties about the future are keeping 
more than 50,000 Czechoslovaks—in- 
cluding many professionals and intel 
lectuals—in at least semi-exile in the 
West, and consigning those who stayed 
at home to lives of perpetual anxiety 
Returning to work last week after a 
brief absence, a prominent pro-Dubéek 
journalist ran into a member of the 
Presidium. “What are you still doing 
here?” asked the party man, astonished 
that his friend had not fled. Demand- 
ed the journalist: “Won't you be able 
to guarantee our security?” The reply 
bespoke a bittersweet mixture of sad- 
ness and courage. Said the Presidium 
member: “We cannot even guarantee 
our own.” 
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ANTONIO SALAZAR (1967) 
After the choking repression. . . 


PORTUGAL 
Twilight of a Dictator 


For nearly 40 years, Anténio de Oli- 
veira Salazar has been the unusual dic- 
tator of an unfortunate land. An aus- 
tere, almost monastic man who once 
taught economics, he has shunned pub- 
licity and raised few monuments to him- 
self. Yet he built a tightly run, cor- 
porate state modeled closely on Mus- 
solini’s Italy, and his secret police have 
harshly repressed most discussion and 
all dissent. He has ruled longer than 
any other European political leader in 
this century. Early this month, after in- 
juring his head in a fall from a deck 
chair, Salazar, 79, underwent surgery 
for removal of a blood clot on his 
brain. Last week he lay near death 
after a massive stroke that left him in 
a coma and partly paralyzed. After dec- 
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MARCELLO CAETANO 
. an end to hibernation? 


ades of his monolithic rule, the Por- 
tuguese seemed in paralysis as well. 

Portugal is Western Europe's poorest 
nation. Its population numbers under 
9,000,000, and its natural resources are 
scant. Before Salazar came to power, 
the land was in chronic economic cha- 
os and political disarray: in 14) years it 
had had 45 governments, some lasting 
only days. As Premier after 1932, Sa- 
lazar squashed partisan quarreling with 
dictatorial measures and brought order 
to the economy by applying conser- 
vative, pre-Keynesian fiscal policies. By 
the late 1930s, he was flirting openly 
with fascism, He backed Franco against 
the Spanish Republicans. While Por- 
tugal remained neutral in World War 
Il, Salazar at first sympathized with 
the Axis; when it became clear that 
that was the losing side, he granted 
bases in the strategically located Azores 
Islands to the U.S. and Britain 

Unlikely Role. Though Salazar has 
accumulated an impressive $1.2 billion 
in gold and foreign-exchange reserves, 
the cost has been excessive. The annual 
rate of economic growth is only 3%, in- 
dustry is stagnant and the country’s in- 
frastructure is outdated. Per capita in- 
come is $400 a year, the illiteracy rate 
40%. Though the economy is under- 
developed, Salazar has clung grimly to 
an increasingly costly empire; its col- 
onies extend as far as Macao on the Chi- 
nese coast and Portuguese Timor in 
the East Indies. Tiny Portugal is cast 
in the unlikely role of Africa's last 
major colonial power. With 125,000 
troops fighting three  little-publicized 
wars in Angola, Mozambique and Por- 
tuguese Guinea, the country spends 
40% of its budget on defense. 

More dismal still, civil liberties are 
nearly unknown in Portugal. Press cen- 
sorship has been in force almost con- 
tinually since 1926. The secret police, 
P.1.D.E., have banned books by such 
seemingly noncontroversial writers as 
Will Durant and Paul Claudel, Political 
opponents of the regime are regularly 
put into preventive detention for up to 
six months. The P.1.D.E. jailed Mario 
Soares, a lawyer and leading critic of 
the Salazar regime, a total of 13 times 
before exiling him without trial last 
March to the tiny island of Sao Tomé 
in the Gulf of Guinea. The number of 
legal emigrants and clandestinos voting 
against Salazar with their feet rose dra- 
matically from 34,000 in 1961 to some 
150,000 in 1966 

No Entertainer. The man responsible 
for this choking repression was born in 
Vimiciro, a small village of whitewashed 
cottages with red tiled roofs and rose 
gardens in the prosperous Santa Com- 
ba Dao wheat and vineyard country of 
central Portugal. The son of the bailiff 
of a large farm, Salazar attended a Jes- 
uit seminary, seriously considered the 
priesthood before choosing economics 
He took a law degree at the University 
of Coimbra in 1917, accepted a chair 
there a year later as professor of cco- 
nomics and finance 

He was elected a Catholic deputy to 
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the National Assembly in 1921, but 
soon gave up his seat in dismay at Por- 
tugal’s political factionalism—and at his 
colleagues’ indifference to the Salazar 
plans for economic reform. Though the 
leaders of a 1926 military coup d'état 
tried to bring him into the government 
as Finance Minister, he refused because 
the army would not give him all the 
powers he demanded. Like France's 
Charles de Gaulle 20 years later, he 
went into self-imposed retirement until 
he could return to hold undisputed 
sway. Salazar has rarely ventured out- 
side Portugal, travels only occasionally 
even inside the country. Instead he clois- 
tered himself with his books and pa- 
pers in his high-walled home behind 
Lisbon's National Assembly. “One can- 
not entertain the crowd and govern 
them all at the same time,” he once in- 
sisted. He never married. Dona Maria 
da Piedade Caetano, 73, for more than 
40 years his housekeeper, organized his 
routine and became known, only half- 
jokingly, as the one person who could 
tell him what to do 

"Ultras or Technocrats."’ Last week 
the Portuguese were floundering be- 
cause, for the first time in almost 40 
years, there was no one to tell them 
what to do. Salazar never designated a 
successor, “No one could succeed him,” 
says one possible inheritor, “Whoever 
follows will have to share authority.” 

There is always the possibility of a 
takeover either by rightist “ultras” of 
the army and the secret police or by 
apolitical military and civilian techno- 
crats. The current favorite in Lisbon 
speculation, however, is Marcello Cae- 
tano, 62, a personable law professor 
and long a collaborator of Salazar’s 
He is believed to be somewhat more 
progressive than Salazar, while still con- 
servative enough to keep the military 
happy. His choice would hardly bring 
immediate change to somnolent Portu- 
gal. Without Salazar, the country may 
nonetheless emerge from its long hi- 
bernation—perhaps into turmoil 


SWEDEN 


One for the Ins 

All over the world, disenchantment 
with governments of every coloration 
seems to have become epidemic. As a re- 
sult, no “in” regime can feel very se- 
cure. Few parties have been more in 
than Sweden's Social Democrats, who 
have held power for 36 years and con- 
sequently seemed ripe for a fall. Last 
week, in an unprecedentedly heavy turn- 
out (89%), Sweden's voters not only re- 
turned the party to power but also 
gave it a parliamentary majority for 
the first time since World War II. 

What kept the Social Democrats up- 
right more than anything else was Rus- 
sia’s invasion of Czechoslovakia, which 
encouraged countless voters to stick 
with a known quantity, The chief loser 
was Sweden's tiny Communist Party, 
which normally inherits any protest 
votes from the Social Democrats’ left. 
This time it was the Communists who 
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SWEDEN’S ERLANDER 
An unexpected assist from the Russians. 


were on the wrong end of the protest 
vote. Communist Leader Carl-Henrik 
Hermansson roundly denounced the So- 
viet invasion and was denounced by 
Moscow radio in turn as “the chat- 
terbox husband of a millionairess'’—his 
wife is the daughter of a Géteborg 
clothing-store tycoon. Hermansson reg- 
ularly ignores Moscow's line, and the 
party has become so bourgeois that he 
once campaigned on a platform of two 
houses for every family. Still, Sweden's 
voters were not reassured. While the 
Communists had won more than 6% 
of the popular vote and eight seats in 
the 233-seat Riksdag in 1964's election, 
last week they won only 2.9% of the 
popular vote, and were reduced to a 
maximum of three seats. 

Lost Expectations. Another factor in 
the Social Democrats’ resounding vic- 
tory was the inability of Sweden's op- 
position Conservative, Liberal and 
agrarian Center parties to forge an ef- 
fective alliance, Overconfidence played 
a part. When Norway threw out its long- 
ruling Labor Party three years ago, and 
Denmark followed suit by unseating its 
Social Democrats last January, Swedish 
opposition leaders thought they per- 
ceived a trend to the right, and smugly 
expected Sweden to move in the same 
direction. The trend proved more ap- 
parent than real, since nowhere has 
any part of Scandinavia’s all-embracing 
welfare system been repealed, Sweden's 
opposition parties, in fact, promised big- 
ger and better welfare payments, com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance and 
lower rents on new housing. 

Pending a final tally of absentee bal- 
lots that will take another week, the So- 
cial Democrats wound up with twelve 
additional seats, or “mandates,” for a 
total of 125 and their first absolute ma- 
jority in the chamber since 1940. The 
party had not really expected such a 
showing. The Social Democrats had 
taken gloomy pre-election forecasts se- 
riously enough to cast about for new 
gimmicks in a country where social re- 
form seems to have gone about as far 





as it can go, and taxes about as high 
(in addition to income taxes averaging 
30%, Swedes pay a painful 11% sales 
tax on all retail purchases). Last week 
Economics Minister Krister Wickman 
announced the Cabinet’s intention to 
begin putting the state’s huge pension 
funds in northern industries, a move 
that will give the government a con- 
siderably larger stake in Swedish in- 
dustry than the 5% it now controls. 

No Issue. Wickman, 44, is one of 
two leading candidates to succeed wily 
Prime Minister Tage Erlander, 67, if 
he makes good his promise to retire 
next year. The other is brash Edu- 
cation Minister Olof Palme, 41, who 
stirred up a storm last winter when he 
marched in a torchlight parade with 
North Viet Nam's Ambassador to Mos- 
cow to protest the U.S. bombing. Like 
Palme, most Swedes oppose Washing- 
ton’s Viet Nam policy. Sweden's own 
foreign policy, however, was never an 
issue in the campaign. After all, Swe- 
den’s traditional neutrality has kept it 
out of war for 154 years 


GREECE 
Nailing Down the Nai Vote 


Dominating Athens from a choice lo- 
cation 600 ft. up Mount Lycabettos is 
an enormous neon sign that outshines 
even the gleaming, floodlit marble of 
the Parthenon atop the Acropolis. The 
sign spells out the Greek word NAT in let- 
ters 30 ft. high. All over Greece, on 
walls, buses, taxis, telephone poles, bill- 
boards, farm carts, beach huts and 
whitewashed windmills in the Aegean 
isles, posters urge: NAT. Next week 5 mil- 
lion Greeks will vote NAI (yes) or ‘OXI 
{no) in a referendum on a new con- 
stitution drafted by the military junta 
that has ruled the country since it seized 
power 17 months ago, Even the most 
cautious analysts predict a minimum 
yes vote of 70%. 

Empty Amnesty. To nail down what 
already seems a sure thing, Premier 
George Papadopoulos last week made 





NEON SIGN ON ATHENS’ 
A small step toward 
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a calculated bid for popular approval 
by announcing that some 50 political 
prisoners will be released six days be- 
fore the referendum. Among them are 
two ex-Premiers: liberal George Pa- 
pandreou and conservative Panayotis 
Kanellopoulos. The gesture seems con- 
ciliatory, but in fact is largely empty 
Even if the freed opposition leaders 
want to fight the constitution, their ac- 
cess to the voters is restricted by press 
censorship under martial law, Nor ts 
the government radio likely to find any 
time for them. The amnesty does not 
apply to the 2,000 Greek Communists 
and other far-leftists interned on the Ae 
gean islands of Leros and Yiaros, or to 
20 senior military officers who backed 
King Constantine's unsuccessful coun- 
tercoup last December. Papadopoulos 
aims to keep a checkrein even on those 
men he has released, “I hope they will 
not make another false step,” he said 
pointedly, “and force me to put them 
away again.” 

Compared with the old constitution, 
which was suspended by the junta, the 
new document drastically limits the 
monarch’s powers and vastly increases 
military authority. At the same time, it 
contains some provisions against cor- 
ruption unprecedented in modern 
Greece, including mandatory yearly 
publication of party financial statements 
and a ban on conflicts of interest for 
members of Parliament. Political parties 
would be made more democratic by a 
requirement that their leaders be elect- 
ed in open conventions rather than cho- 
sen secretly. The constitution goes into 
effect as soon as approved—except for 
guarantees of such individual rights as 
free speech and free assembly. The gov 
ernment can maintain martial law as 
long as it likes 

Dutiful Shepherd. Though the ret 
erendum is a first step toward ending 
the junta’s hold on Greece, the next 
move is nowhere in sight. Under the 
new constitution, elections may not be 
held without the presence in Greece of 
King Constantine, who spent his first 
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STUDENTS UNDER GUARD IN MEXICO CITY 
A 40-year tradition destroyed. 


summer in exile aimlessly resort-hop- 
ping in Italy and Sardinia, Few Greeks 
expect the government to allow him to 
return soon, and Papadopoulos last 
week brusquely refused to set a date 
for elections. The Premier made it clear 
that he was in no hurry to return Greece 
to the perils of democracy, “We intend 
to be the shepherds of the Greek peo- 
ple,” he said. “A shepherd stays to 
look after his flock even when wolves 
are not around.” 


MEXICO 
Cause for the Rebels 


Next month’s Olympic games are the 
first to be held in a Spanish-speaking 
country, the first in Latin America, and 
the first in a developing nation. They 
are also Mexico's first big opportunity 
to put its stable prosperity on inter- 
national display. A two-month-old strike 
by Mexico's normally docile university 
students is threatening to spoil that tri 
umph. Last week President Gustavo 
Diaz Ordaz ordered the army to end 
the strike by taking over the National 
University campus on the outskirts of 
Mexico City 

The action shattered a 40-year tra 
dition of university autonomy. As ar 
mored cars rumbled onto the almost- 
deserted campus, several thousand sol- 
diers fanned out and arrested the first 
500 students they could find. They also 
seized 34 professors. When other stu 
dents demonstrated against the invasion, 
riot cops cracked down with billy clubs, 
tear gas and nausea gas, Clapped an- 
other 500 demonstrators into jail. Thou- 
sands of students retreated to the cam- 
pus of the huge Polytechnic School 
They were so certain that the army 
would invade there, too, that they put 
up signs reading WELCOME, SOLDIERS. 

Caught in the middle of the dispute, 
Javier Barros Sierra, the National Uni- 
versity’s respected rector, protested the 
government's “excessive use of force, 
which our institution did not deserve.” 
He held no brief for the young rebels, 


either. “Likewise,” he said, “the uni- 
versity did not deserve the use made of 
it by some students and outside groups.” 

Four Demands. It was the second 
time the government had given its stu- 
dent rebels a cause, The riots started in 
July, when city granaderos, or riot cops, 
quelled a fight among prep-school boys 
and briefly occupied one of the school 
buildings. When the students protested, 
paratroopers moved in with tanks, ar- 
mored cars and bazookas. They tem- 
porarily stopped the riots, but at the 
price of turning most of Mexico's stu 
dents against them. 

During two months of orderly dem- 
onstrations in Zocalo, the central plaza 
opposite Diaz Ordaz’s mansion, the stu- 
dents made four demands: that the gov- 
ernment disband the granaderos, dismiss 
Mexico City’s police chief, release all so- 
called political prisoners, and revoke 
an antisubversion clause in the penal 
code. The government promised to re- 
examine the law, but otherwise re- 
mained aloof. Mexico's press blamed 
the riots on “Communist agitators,” but 
the demonstrations seemed more to re 
flect the influence of an activist New 
Left, Increasingly, the students threat 
ened to “stop the Olympics,” and di 
rected their attacks against Diaz Ordaz 
himself 

Amoeba with Food. The ruling Par- 
ty of Republican Institutions (P.R.1.) 
also found itself under direct attack 
something to which it is not accustomed 
Some of the P.R.I..s most powerful 
men were student rioters themselves in 
the revolution of 1910, but the party's 
tolerance for dissent has withered mark 
edly. When the opposition Party of Na- 
tional Action won two state elections 
last year, the government simply an- 
nulled the elections. “The P.R.1. doesn't 
know how to bend,” said a foreign dip- 
lomat. “When it encounters an obstacle, 
it engulfs it, like an amoeba with a 
piece of food.” But 58% of Mexico's 
population is now under 25, and while 
only a fraction of the youths are wav- 
ing black and red flags, there are enough 
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sympathizers to make even a brobding- 
nagian amoeba balk. In any case, wheth- 
er the students demonstrate during the 
games or not, the sight of troops oc- 
cupying the campus across from the 
Olympic stadium may well blight Mex- 
ico’s proudest hour. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Invitation to an Exile 

When Major General Duong Van 
Minh attempted to return to his native 
South Viet Nam in 1965, the tower at 
Saigon’s Tan Son Nhut airport refused 
to grant his plane landing clearance 
and he had to head back into exile in 
neighboring Thailand. It was a humil- 
iating rebuff for burly “Big Minh,”* 
the man who ousted Ngo Dinh Diem 
in 1963 and who rose to chief of state 
before he was shelved and then ban- 
ished in a subsequent coup. Last year 
Minh tried another route—by filing as 
a presidential candidate—only to have 
his application rejected by a military 
government that was well aware of his 
excellent chances of winning. Last week, 
after nearly four years in exile, the 
hero of the 1963 coup at last seemed 
homeward bound. 

The invitation to return came from 
President Nguyen Van Thieu who, un- 
der pressure from some military asso- 
ciates, had long held out against a Minh 
comeback. Now, after months of polit- 
ical maneuvering during which he has 
managed to shoulder aside ambitious 
Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky and 
his supporters, Thieu has consolidated 
his position to the point where U.S. Am- 
bassador Ellsworth Bunker recently de- 
scribed his government as “more stable 
than at any time since the early days 
of Diem.” Thieu described Minh’s re- 
turn as part of a national reconciliation 
plan, said he would soon send emis- 
saries to Bangkok to bring him home 
by Nov. 1, South Viet Nam's National 
Day and the fifth anniversary of the 
anti-Diem coup. 

Uncertain Role. The move would end 
long years of anguish for Minh. A gen- 
erous monthly pension of $1,800 has al- 
lowed him to live well in Bangkok, 
raising orchids, working on his memoirs 
(465 pages so far) and playing tennis 
at the Royal Bangkok Sports Club. 
But he clearly misses Viet Nam. “I am 
sad that I can do nothing to serve our 
country,” he recently wrote to a Sai- 
gon friend. 

Precisely what Minh will do if and 
when he returns remains uncertain, He 
could become a presidential adviser 
though there is some question whether 
Minh would agree to serve under a 
man who was a relatively lowly army 
colonel when he was already a general. 
As a Buddhist, a southerner and a close 





* So nicknamed by U.S. advisers because, at 
just under 6 ft., he towers over his coun- 
trymen. Back in 1963, the name also dis- 
tinguished him from another general, Tran 
Van Minh, who was known as “Little Minh.” 
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MINH PLAYING TENNIS IN BANGKOK 
Years of anguish ended? 


friend of Premier Tran Van Huong (a 
former student of ex-Teacher Huong, 
Minh still addresses him as “Master”), 
Minh would be an obvious asset in any 
national reconciliation effort. 

Despite occasional speculation that 
Minh might be more acceptable to the 
Communists than any one of the pres- 
ent Saigon leaders, he makes it clear 
in an article in the current Foreign Af- 
fairs quarterly that they are not ac- 
ceptable to him. To fight the Com- 
munists more effectively, he insists, 
Saigon must foster “rice-roots” partic- 
ipation and leadership. Minh describes 
the National Liberation Front as the 
“disloyal opposition wholly responsive 
to Hanoi. It is the true enemy in our 
midst.” He adds pointedly: “As an or- 
ganization, it cannot be dealt with by 
suasion or compromise, much less by 
coalition.” That is pretty much what 
Thieu has been saying all along. 


CHINA 
Gold Boughs and Jade Leaves: 
The Red Junior League 


Thousands of young, college-educated 
girls are uprooted from China's great 
cities every year and sent off to the 
boondocks for the stint at manual la- 
bor that is demanded of intellectuals.in 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s domain. In 
Peking alone, 40,000 coeds from the 
class of '67 have been told to start new 
lives in frontier villages and communes 
far from the capital. A select few have 
been carefully exempted from that harsh 
regimen, however, and can be expected 
to remain so. Not surprisingly, they are 
daughters of the leadership—girls whom 
the Chinese, in pre-Communist days, 





called “gold boughs and jade leaves,” 
or descendants of noble houses. Like 
the rest of China’s 375 million women, 
they adhere to austere and sexless blue- 
uniformity in public. There the simi- 
larity, and the egalitarianism, ends. In 
the plush suburban villas that Peking’s 
leaders call home, they enjoy servants. 

Foremost in the Maoist junior league 
are the two daughters of Mao’s wife 
Chiang Ching, the most strident voice 
in the Great Proletarian Cultural Rev- 
olution. Hsiao Li, in her late 20s, gained 
prominence a year ago when she led a 
Red Guard “investigation team” at Pe- 
king University. In the acid-tongued tra- 
dition of her mother, Hsiao Li described 
her alma mater as a “stale pond in 
which many wang-pa* grow.” She is 
now chief of the editorial committee of 
the Liberation Army Daily, and the re- 
gime has confirmed her importance by 
listing her among “leading comrades” 
of the Defense Ministry. 

Dog Father. Her younger sister, Li 
Min, has been on the revolutionary stage 
only since last summer. A member of 
the Science and Technological Com- 
mission, she co-authored a Red Guard 
wall poster denouncing Marshal Nieh 
Jung-chen, commonly thought to head 
China’s nuclear program. His crime, in 
Li Min’s book, was sheltering “ren- 
egades” and “capitalist-roaders.” 

Ho Chieh-sheng, daughter of famed 
Marshal Ho Lung by one of his early 
wives (he has been married nine times), 
achieved revolutionary fame by de- 
nouncing her father as a “despicable 
swine.” She is now an important mem- 
ber of the cultural cadre, boasts that 
she is closer to Mao than to her own 
parents. 

Another young woman who displayed 
a similar lack of filial-piety in the early 
stages of the Cultural Revolution now 
languishes in jail. Liu Ping-ping, daugh- 
ter of President Liu Shao-chi, the man 
whom the Maoists have denounced as 
the chief target of the great purge, at- 
tacked her “dog father” and mother, 
but apparently with insufficient force. 
Early this year, after a Red Guard 
paper accused her of “outrageously 
tucking Chairman Mao’s portrait under 
her bed,” she was arrested. 

Evil Wind. Less political-minded than 
the other proletarian princesses, but per- 
haps as prominent, is Lin Tou-tou, 
daughter of Marshall Lin Piao, Mao’s 
top lieutenant and heir apparent. Her ar- 
ticles from the Air Force News, in- 
cluding an unusually emotional tribute 
to the late Air Force Commander Liu 
Ya-lou, are said to be prominently dis- 
played under the glass plate on Mar- 
shal Lin's desk. Both the fatherly pride 
and the daughterly sentimentality are 
surprising—if ever so slight—touches 
of humanity in a country that has late- 
lv taken to warning its youth against 
“the evil wind of falling in love.” 


* Literally, spawn of turtles, a vulgar Chi- 
nese expression equivalent to bastard. 
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Top and bottom 
side by side. 





If you’ve been debating 
about a Polaroid Color Pack 
Camera, here’s a clear choice. 

On the left is the top of the 
line, the finest automatic 
Polaroid has ever made. 

Since a lot of expensive 
stuff went into it, we’ve got to 
ask a pretty stiff price—some- 
thing under $160. 

Some people can drop that 
much without batting an eye. 

If you’re not one of them, 
how about the economy mod- 
el on the right, for under $50? 


Either camera will deliver 
a big, beautiful color print in 
a minute, a black-and-white 
print in seconds. 

But the expensive one goes 
on to give you a superb Zeiss 
Ikon single-window range- 
and viewfinder that automat- 
ically corrects for parallax 
and field size. 

And a transistorized shut- 
ter that lets you make black- 
and-white pictures indoors 
without flash and even make 
perfect time exposures up to 





10 seconds automatically. 

A sharp triplet lens, two 
exposure rangesforcolor,two 
for black-and-white. Beauti- 
ful portraits and close-ups 
(with special Polaroid cam- 
era accessories). 

An all-metal body with 
brushed chrome finish. A 
flashgun. 

Which will it be? Top or 
bottom? 

If you can’t decide, there 
are a couple more in the 
middle... POLAROID® 
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Though $600,000 in campaign bills 
are still to be paid, Eugene McCarthy 
appeared relaxed and unworried while 
vacationing on the French Riviera last 
week. In a group with Wife Abigail 
and one of his chief fund raisers, Wall 
Street's Howard Stein, he enjoyed his 
favorite sports—swimming, sunbathing 
and needling. Said the Senator, weav- 
ing a metaphor that he picked up while 
campaigning in an Illinois textile mill 
“Nixon doesn’t have woof. Humphrey 
has lots of woof but no warp.” 


America’s senior dissenter started 
writing books before the turn of the cen- 
tury and since then has turned out 90 
volumes that attacked Chicago meat 
packers, Wall Street bankers, capitalist 
publishers, and just about everybody 
else in the Establishment. But last week, 
“the king of the muckrakers” had kind 
words for everyone around him. At the 
Bound Brook, N.J., nursing home where 
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UPTON SINCLAIR AT PARTY 
One book for every year. 


he lives, a mellow Upton Sinclair 
beamed as he leaned over in his chair 
and blew out the candles on his 90th 
birthday cake 

Who says pitchers are heartless? Not 
Yankee Slugger Mickey Mantle. It was 
the top of the eighth one day last 
week, and Detroit Tiger Ace Denny Mc- 
Lain was coasting to his 31st victory 
on a five-run lead. Up stepped Mantle 
for perhaps his last time at bat in 
Tiger Stadium. Mickey took a called 
strike, fouled off two more pitches, and 
then signaled with his bat for Denny 
to put the ball belt-high, where he 
likes it. Denny served it up, and Mick 
lined the ball into the upper deck for 
his 535th home run. As he rounded 
the bases, he moved past Jimmy Foxx 
into third place in the alltime homer 
derby, behind Babe Ruth (714) and 
Willie Mays (585). “Be sure to tell 
Denny thanks,” said Mantle after- 
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PEUOFLE 


ward. “Thanks for what?” asked McLain 
when he got the message. Then he 
grinned broadly and added: “I make 
mistakes all the time.” 


The career of a famous trial lawyer 
is not always as predictably successful 
as Perry Mason’s. Take the case of 
F. Lee Bailey. Lately his TV talk show 
was dropped, a New Jersey judge dis- 


missed him as defense attorney in a 
murder trial because of “grossly un- 
ethical conduct,” and filming of The 


Sam Sheppard Story, in which Bailey 
was to have played himself, was post 
poned. Now Albert DeSalvo, the self- 
proclaimed Boston Strangler, has _ re- 
placed Bailey with a lawyer who was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar less 
than a year ago. Shrugs the Great De- 
fender: “If somebody else wants to take 
a crack at it, good luck to him, but Al- 
bert can’t ‘hire’ anybody because he’s 
bankrupt.” 


“Who's that?” asked one bored spec- 
tator. Answered another: “Only Senator 
Javits.” With all the glamour around, 
there was no reason for a mere polit- 
ical pooh-bah to titillate the thousands 
who assembled outside Broadway's Cri 
terion Theater for the benefit premiére 
of Funny Girl, the movie musical of 
the lifé of Fanny Brice. George Segal 
showed up in a double-breasted Nehru 
jacket, Rod Steiger in a black shirt 
with gold medallion, and Leading Man 
Omar Sharif in an old-fashioned tux- 
edo with wide peaked lapels. But all 
oohs and ahs were for the star of the 
spectacle, Brooklyn’s own Barbra Strei- 
sand, who said: “I feel like a kid with 
a plaything.” 


His 25-acre farm was confiscated, his 
religious preaching got him arrested 
nine times, and unruly mobs hounded 
him with taunts of “Worm!”, “Impe- 
rialist!” and “CIA agent!” No wonder 
Gerardo Gonzalez, 42, decided that it 
was time to leave Castro's Cuba. Gon 
zalez, better known as Kid Gavilan, 
the bolo-punching world welterweight 
boxing champion from 1951 to 1954, 
hopped a refugee airlift flight to Miami 
last week, leaving behind three sons, 
his mother, and wives Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Says “the Keed,” now a Jehovah's Wit- 


ness: “I don't think, if I had known 
God's Word, I would have become a 
boxer.” He suffers from cataracts, sci- 


atica and penury, but he has high hopes 
that his problems will all be resolved 
when he goes to New York City, where 
he has three other sons 


A pair of hypermasculine movie 
stars were in Paris to begin shooting 
the film in which they play two aging 
homosexuals. “It’s the most exciting pic- 
ture I've done in years,” sighed Rex 
Harrison of his part in the movie ad- 
aptation of Charles Dyer's play, Stair 


case, “I love it,” said Richard Burton, 

























BURTON & HARRISON ON SET 
Two for the Show. 


even though he has to wear a make- 
shift turban because the character he 
portrays is ashamed of his baldness. 


They're burning books again in Red 
China. Singled out for censure in Mao's 
land, according to the Soviet weekly 
Literaturnaya Gazeta—a potboiler that 
likes to call the kettle black—are the 
works of Dante, Shakespeare, Shaw, 
Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, Twain, 
Steinbeck, London, Pushkin, Gorky, 
Chekhov, Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. 





Grinning mischievously from ear to 
ear, Viscount Linley, 6, returned to Lon- 
don from a holiday at Scotland's Bal- 
moral Castle with his sister, Lady Sarah 
Armstrong-Jones, 4, and his parents, 
Princess Margaret and Lord Snowdon. 
Palace officials refused to confirm that 
the sixpence the viscount was proudly 
clutching had come from a good fairy 
in honor of the two front teeth he had 
lost during the vacation 
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THAT NEW BLACK MAGIC 


ee. laugh at the benighted su- 
perstitions of their Asian and African 
brothers. How amusing it is to learn that Bur- 
mans refuse to wash their hair on Saturdays, 
that Zambians believe eggs cause sterility, that 
Chinese voyagers never turn over the fish on 
their plates for fear of capsizing their ships. In 
fact, Westerners themselves seem to be on the 
way to becoming the most superstitious people 
on earth. For all his faith in scientific reason, 
Western man is so baffled by complex social 
and economic problems that he is increasingly attracted 
to irrational solutions—to all kinds of new black magic. 

Superstition is a natural human reaction to over- 
whelming dangers or baffling situations. The word stems 
from the Latin superstitio, meaning “a standing still 
over,” and connotes amazement or dread of supernatural 
forces beyond one’s control, Rationalists scorn super- 
stition as a hangover of primitive man’s obsolete in- 
terpretations of the world, Indeed, nothing seems sillier 
nowadays than rituals like knocking on wood or chant- 
ing “God bless you!” (to prevent the sneezer's soul from 
flying away). Even so, modern behavioral scientists re- 
spect superstition as an enduring expression of the human 
need to master the inexplicable. “One man’s superstition 
is another’s religion,” contends Anthropologist Sol Tax. 
Says Margaret Mead: “Superstitions reflect the keenness 
of our wish to have something come true or to prevent 
something bad from happening. The half acceptance and 
half denial accorded superstitions give us the best of 
both worlds.” 

In tne second half of the 20th century, the gap be- 
tween wish and denial has often been widened by the 
very institutions that should provide certainty. Science 
has bared the mysteries of subatomic particles, and in 
the process has almost turned into a new metaphysics 
groping for evidence of things unseen, As organized re- 
ligion loses its appeal through stuffiness or sterility, peo- 
ple seeking faith increasingly turn to mystical religions, 
such as Zen and Zoroastrianism. 


Susceptible Scientists 

To be sure, modern life is already rife with ancient su- 
perstitions that will probably never go out of style. But 
the new phenomenon is the upsurge in new superstitions— 
the faith in flying saucers, the theory that H-bomb tests 
caused rain and that the test ban has since caused 
droughts. Even scientists are highly susceptible to su- 
perstitious beliefs. One California physicist who flies to 
Washington once a month eases his fear of a crash by car- 
rying a special amulet: a copy of Time, a magazine he oth- 
erwise dislikes. 

Nothing so demonstrates modern man’s need for myth 
as the superstitions created by “rational” technology it- 
self. Hardly anyone is more superstitious these days than 
the supposedly no-nonsense men who fly huge jetliners 
at multimile altitudes. Aviators frequently cross unused 
seat belts prior to takeoff, or spit on a wheel after their 
preflight inspection—thus indulging the old belief that sa- 
liva is an offering of the spirit to the gods. Some auto rac- 
ers don’t like peanuts or women in their pits. In keeping 
with the belief that new machines cause sterility, U.S. ser- 
vicemen blithely took sexual advantage of British girl 
radar operators in World War II. A similar male myth 
has it that airline hostesses are incapable of conception be- 
cause their cross-country flights confuse their menstrual 
cycles, (Not so.) 

Computer technology is bewitched with superstition. 
For one thing, today's young cyberneticists tend to an- 
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thropomorphize their tools. Tom Allison, 25, a 
Coca-Cola executive in Atlanta, is convinced 
that his computer is feminine. “She keeps cut- 
ting me off at the most inopportune times,” he 
complains. A programmer in Los Angeles will 
not feed blue cards into his computer—he feels 
she deserves pink. Seymour Greenfield, a re- 
search manager for the military DRC-44 com- 
puter program at Dynamics Research Corp. near 
Boston, complicates the matter further. “I hired 
everyone building the computer by the zodiac 
signs under which they were born,” he says. As a Leo, he 
has prejudices. “I hired two Cancer men and they both 
ended up with ulcers,” 

Apollo Flight Director Gene Kranz disclaims any su- 
perstition, yet regularly dons a white vest during launch- 
es, a red vest during long flights, and a flashy gold- 
brocaded vest immediately after a safe splashdown. At 
California's Hughes Aircraft Co., any unmanned space 
probe, like Surveyor, is accompanied in the control 
room by more crossed fingers, arms and legs than a con- 
tortionists’ convention, Most space scientists believe in 
Murphy's Law: “If something can go wrong, it will go 
wrong, and at the worst possible time.” Is there really a 
Professor Murphy? Answers one California scientist: 
“Sure, just like there’s a Santa Claus.” 


Mystical Renaissance 

All sorts of old superstitions have re-emerged in a 
new era, sometimes in new guises. One Chicago dealer 
in magical objects reports that “crystal balls are selling 
like popcorn” for as much as $23 apiece. New York's 
TBS Computer Centers Corp. now cranks out 20-page 
personal horoscopes for a mere $15, the electronic 
brain taking only a minute to compute a life history 
that flesh-and-blood astrologers need a week to pre- 
pare. Necromancy, the art of communication with the 
dead, has undergone a rebirth, abetted by California's 
Episcopal Bishop James Pike, who engaged in a séance 
at which he claims to have talked with his suicide son. 

A mystical renaissance is evident everywhere, from tele- 
vision to department stores. This year three TV series 
will deal with witches and ghosts. The movie Rosemary's 
Baby is both demonological and box-office. Miniskirted 
suburban matrons cast the / Ching or shuffle tarot cards 
before setting dates for dinner parties. Hippies, with 
their drug-sensitized yen for magic, are perhaps the 
prime movers behind the phenomenon. Not only do they 
sport beads and amulets that have supposed magical pow- 
ers; they also believe firmly and frighteningly in witch- 
craft. Some of the hippie mysticism is a calculated put- 
on—as when Abbie Hoffman and his crew attempted to 
levitate the Pentagon last October—but much of the 
new concern with the arcane is a genuine attempt to 
find enrichment for arid lives. 

The danger of overindulgence in superstition is that it 
breeds a kind of shortcut thinking. Already, TV com- 
mercials verge on magic: how does a deodorant differ 
from a love potion? Already, the incantations of New 
Left and New Right extremists echo the irrational chants 
of sinister shamans. No one has ever been hurt by toss- 
ing salt over his left shoulder; many haye felt a vi- 
bration of personal peace by crying “Om!” The trouble 
is that superstitions, like Occam’s razor, cut both ways. Be- 
fore Western man gets any more mystical, perhaps he 
should distinguish between superstitions that destroy tran- 
quillity and those that enhance it. If he succeeds, the 
rest of the world will not have to keep its fingers 
crossed. 
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Paul Masson is America’s best selling premium wine in Europe. 
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EXCLUSIVES 


Maximizing the Article 

In early 1967, Senator Robert Ken- 
nedy began work on what was to have 
been a New York Times Magazine ar- 
ticle based on his 1962 Cuban-missile- 
crisis notes. The Senator's outline called 
for a piece of about 5,000 words for 
which he would have received a stan- 
dard $400 fee. But by the time the 
work was finished about a year ago, it 
was five times its intended length and, 
in the Senator’s view, might have ap- 
peared too politically self-serving in a 
pre-election year. So he put it away 
and never collected his $400. 

Last week all rights to the 25,000- 
word manuscript were sold to the Mc 
Call Corp. The initial payment was 
$1,000,000, probably the highest figure 
ever for a piece of its length. Depend- 
ing on the bidding for book rights, the 
final figure could be even higher. 

McCall Corp.’s Editor in Chief Nor- 
man Cousins promised that the article 
in the November McCall's would con- 
tain never published information on 
“the thinking and feelings at that time 
of the President and Attorney General, 
the estimates and reports of the CIA.” 
In addition, it would tell of Security 
Council deliberations and “the signif- 
icant secret meetings between the At 
torney General and Soviet Ambassador 
Dobrynin.” Other editors who had seen 
the manuscript emphasized other vir- 
tues. “The thing that comes across,” 
said one, “is the terribly close rela- 
tionship between the two Kennedy 
brothers. It’s not as great for what it 
tells you as for who is saying it and 
the relationship it describes.” 

Ted Sorensen, who represented the 
estate in the negotiations and did “very 
minor editing,” insisted that all of the 
actual writing was the work of the late 
Senator. Asked why the Kennedy fam- 
ily had consented to the sale and its at- 
tendant publicity, Sorensen said that 
the executors (Mrs. Ethel Kennedy, 
Senator Edward Kennedy and Mrs. Pat 
Kennedy Lawford) “are required by law 
to maximize the estate, particularly 
when there are eleven minor children.” 


COLUMNISTS 


Memoirs of a Mourner 

His furled umbrella and powerful ci- 
gar are familiar to every newsman in 
Washington. He is a regular participant 
in the lunchtime poker-dice games at 
the bar of the Metropolitan Club. His 
counsel has been sought—or pointedly 
ignored—by every President since Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. Woodrow Wilson 
often talked out his problems with him 
during the Paris peace talks that ended 
World War I. F.D.R. once regarded 
him as a “Hoover agent,” twice tried un- 
successfully to get him fired. Both Jack 
and Bobby Kennedy submitted the 
manuscripts of their first books to him 
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for critical comment. To his secretary, 
Laura Waltz, his ponderous prose is 
“notoriously bad.” To his former col- 
leagues at the New York Times, he is 
“Mr. Krock.” Says Washington Bureau 
Chief Tom Wicker, “I wouldn’t dream 
of calling him Arthur.” 

Arthur Krock, 80, has been the court- 
ly, if usually critical, dean of the Wash- 
ington press corps for longer than most 
correspondents can remember. An ac- 
tive reporter from 1906 to his retire- 
ment two years ago, he has been clos- 
er, longer, to the power centers of U.S 
politics than perhaps any other man, 
journalist or politician, living or dead. 
He mourned most of what he saw. In 


GEORGE TAMES 





for the Great Depression, and accuses 
Roosevelt's New Deal—which he at first 
supported—of making the Depression 
worse instead of better. The confron- 
tation between Russia and the U.S. 
that has dominated the past two dec- 
ades would never have taken place, he 
believes, had not F.D.R. been naive 
about the Kremlin's intentions to “dom- 
inate the world.” 

Krock laments the deterioration of 
the country’s moral and political fiber, 
the inflation that destroys savings, the 
pressures toward “total integration” of 
blacks and whites, the introduction (by 
Kennedy and Johnson) of a “welfare 
state subsidized from Washington.” He 
considers it an inexcusable sin that Ken- 
nedy and Johnson committed the U.S. 
to a land war in Asia. Above all, Krock 








AVERELL HARRIMAN, JOHN KENNEDY & KROCK (1953) 
Was F.D.R. naive? Did L.B.J. sin? 


his memoirs, Sixty Years on the Firing 
Line, published this week by Funk & 
Wagnalls, Krock details the complicated 
reasons for his pessimistic views. 

Spurious Liberalism. He was born to 
a genteel family in post-Civil War Ken- 
tucky. His mother, he recalls, “had been 
brought up, like all Southern girls of 
her class, to do nothing,” and he him- 
self was raised “in the shadow of the 
Lost Cause.” Admits Krock: “I looked 
upon the Confederate veterans as my 
boyhood heroes.” Thus, although he 
considers himself a “Democratic lib 
eral,” he has been increasingly horrified 
at “the men and events that have re- 
shaped our political system for the 
worse in the name of a ‘liberalism’ 
both spurious of ancestry and destruc- 
tive in practice.” 

His observations are not particularly 
new. If Wilson had been less unbend- 
ing, he believes, he might have per- 
suaded the Senate to go along with the 
League of Nations and thereby per- 
haps have averted World War II. He 
blames Coolidge, rather than Hoover, 


bemoans the “transmutation” of U.S. 
democracy into a “judicial autocracy” 
in which the Supreme Court has as- 
sumed “overlordship of the government 
and all the people to fit the political phi- 
losophy of the current majority.” 

To some extent, Krock himself takes 
the blame for the Supreme Court's lib- 
eral outlook. It was he who suggested, 
in 1939, the appointment of Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, one of his closest 
Washington friends, who turned out to 
be one of the Court’s most unyielding 
liberals. 

Who Was Kleist? When Krock 
joined The Times, in 1927, he was al- 
ready a leading figure in American jour- 
nalism. He had been shot at while cov- 
ering Kentucky elections for the As- 
sociated Press in 1909, challenged to a 
duel for insulting a French newspa- 
perman in Paris in 1918 (“Somehow, I 
managed to crawl out of that fix"). As 
assistant to Publisher Ralph Pulitzer on 
the old New York World, he was as- 
signed to “ride herd on Herbert Swope,” 
the paper’s imperious editor, and to 
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take over the editorial page when Wal 
ter Lippmann was away. It was, he 
Says, an impossible job, but he cher 
ishes his years at The World more 
than any others in his long career. He 
found constant stimulation in working 
with such World staffers as Heywood 
Broun, Maxwell Anderson and Franklin 
P. Adams. “Never,” he writes, “was a 
more fascinating and gifted company as- 
sembled” by any newspaper anywhere 
Nor, perhaps, was a more inveterately 
awful group of punsters ever assembled 
During a discussion of German poets, 
for example, Krock recalls that Swope 
asked his editors, “Who was Kleist?” 
Adams’ immediate reply: “The Chinese 
Messiah.” 

On the Times, he found life more se- 
rious. He also found his conservative be 
liefs frequently at odds with the pa 
per’s editorial liberalism. Publisher Ar- 
thur Hays Sulzberger, he recalls, once 
wrote him a letter taking him to task 
for having “answered its editorials in 
my columns.” In this era of growing na- 
tional conservatism, however, much of 
what Krock says will find a receptive 
audience 

More receptive, perhaps, than even 
Krock would welcome. The nation is, 
as he describes it, quite obviously torn 
and tormented by the problems of an 
age more complex than man has ever 
known. Yet not even Krock is con 
vinced that his rumblings of impending 
doom should be taken full strength 
With the innate humor he seldom dis- 
played in 60 years of portentous prose, 
he recalls in his memoirs the advice 
once offered him by Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt: “Cheer up, Arthur. Things have 
seldom been as bad as you said they 
were.” 


NEWSPAPERS 
The Lone Ranger Rides Again 


If ever a lone ranger has ridden out 
of the West, it is the tiny (cire. 7,000), 
fearless Texas Observer. In 14 stormy 
years, the Austin-based biweekly paper 
has tangled singlehanded with oil and 
gas interests, exposed statehouse scan 
dals, often made life painful for poli- 
ticians in the land of Lyndon. The 
Observer's founder is Ronnie Dugger, 
a prodding, provocative University of 
Texas graduate who came back from 
one year at Oxford with a passion to un- 
mask corruption and hypocrisy. With a 
number of equally talented and brash 
companions, Dugger has made his in- 
fluence felt far beyond the state bor 
ders. Admirers often call the Observer 
the political conscience of Texas 

Like most consciences, the Observer 
operates under trying conditions. Its 
budget barely pays the phone bill. Its ed- 
itorial headquarters is one shabby room 
near the University of Texas. Its full- 
tume writing staff has rarely numbered 
more than two. Its most distinguished 
alumnus, Harper's Editor Willie Morris, 
recalled last week: “Every Friday af- 


| ternoon we'd have a full-fledged story 
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conference at Scholz’s beer hall. Then 
one of us would go out of town, and 
the other would stay behind and put 
out the paper. The guy who remained 
had to do everything: editing copy 
reading, makeup. He would even set 
up a desk next to the Linotype op 
erator and read over his shoulder 
Vanishing Sting. Yet no paper man- 
aged to cover Texas with more vigor 
Only the Ob 


bothered to 





enthusiasm and sensitivi 





server, Morris says, ev 














show any interest “in the last words of 
a 17-year-old rapist on death row, o1 
in the terror of a seven-year-old Negro 
child in an adult ward for the mentally 
ill, or in what Norman Mailer said or 
did not say to the college students in 
Austir Unabashedly liberal and out 
spoken, the weekly was often eXasper 
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OBSERVER’S DUGGER & OLDS 


Often exasperating, never stale, 


ating, sometimes wrong, never hum- 
drum or stale 
Then, a few years ago, the paper 
began to wilt. The exposés became rar- 
er, the style more turgid. Weary of the 
40,000-word weekly — erind Dugger ! B i 


turned to more leisurely writing, in- 
cluding a soon-to-be-published book 
about Lyndon Johnson. His most gift- 
ed cronies took off in other literary di- 
rections, Robert Sherrill baited the oc- 
cupant of the White House with The 


Accidental President and Gothic Politics Say you forget your deodorant one 

in the Deep South, Larry King began morning. If you've been using Mennen 
a successful career as a freelance writ- Speed Stick regularly, felelemi worry. 

cr and gadfly. Perhaps the greatest loss You'll still have protection left over from 
was Morris, who headed for New York 

in 1963, wrote North Toward Home yesterday to help you through today. 


and became the youngest editor in Har- Speed Stick's the deodorant that builds 

pers century-long history. Its liveliest protection day after day. With regular | 

writers gone, its sting vanished, the Ob- use it actually builds up a resistance to 

server piled up greater deficits, reduced — 

its size and published only fortnightly odor. Enough to help keep you safe 

editions even if you're occasionally forgetful. 
McCrocklin Caper. Though mori- 

bund, it did not die. And lately, it has 


shown every sign of revival. One re-| Also available in Dry Lime. The new fragrance from Mennen. 
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Goods 


Lyon has a very 
cautious attitude 
about personal 
possessions. We 
feel that if they're 
worth moving, 
they're certainly 
worth protecting. * 

Is it any wonder 
that our moving men 4 
have become the envy 
of the industry? Or that 
we provide expert Moving 
Counselors to help you 
plan and save you money? 

FREE AUTOMATIC 
ESTIMATOR. Write for your 
copy now — and discover how 
reasonable your moving can 
be. Write to Lyon Van Lines, 
Inc., 3416 So. La Cienega 
Bivd., Dept. T-5, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90016. 
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Doctors Find Way To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 


And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain In Most Cases. 


Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases — to stop 
burning itch, relieve pain and actually 
shrink hemorrhoids. 

In case after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain and itch- 
ing, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

The answer is Preparation H®— 
there is no other formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H also 
soothes inflamed, irritated tissues and 
helps prevent further infection. In 
ointment or suppository form. 


{srael Today 


Is the MIDDLE EAST conflict 


related to Bible prophecy? Free booklet 
discusses this question. Write Dept. T-I, 
Pastoral Bible Institute, Box 15031, 
Chouteau Station, St. Louis, Mo. 63110. 





| cent issue reported the revolt of black 


athletes at the University of Texas’ El 
Paso branch; another took up the cud- 
gels for a long-neglected tribe of In- 
dians. As usual, both stories had been 
largely ignored by the daily Texas press. 
So was the Observer's inside account 
of the editorial revolt and shake-up at 
the Austin American-Statesman, where 
pinchpenny management refused to re- 
plate for another edition on the night 
of Robert Kennedy's death. 

The Observer's latest impertinence 
has sent tremors all the way to Wash- 
ington. Shortly after L.B.J. named the 
president of Southwest Texas State Col- 
lege, his alma mater, as No. 2 man 
in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, the Observer published 
a decidedly embarrassing report on 
the Johnson appointee. Dr. James H. 
McCrocklin, the paper said, had won his 
doctoral degree with a dissertation al- 
most identical to a master’s thesis sub- 
mitted by his wife a year earlier. The 
Observer not only gave paragraph-for- 
paragraph proof of its contention but 
also revealed that McCrocklin had sat 
on the three-man faculty panel that ap- 
proved his wife's paper 

More recently, the embarrassment 
has been compounded by another rev- 
elation about the his-her theses—an ac- 
count of the U.S. Marines’ 1915-34 
occupation of Haiti. The military-af- 
fairs writer for the Detroit News, Rob- 
ert D. Heinl Jr., a retired Marine 
colonel, says that the theses also bear 
strange similarities to an official 1934 
Marine Corps report and a 1939 Ma- 


rine history of the American inter- 
vention. In 1955, when the Naval 
Institute published McCrocklin’s dis- 


sertation as a book, it listed him as 
“compiler” rather than author, In Who's 
Who in America, however, McCrocklin 
credited himself as author. Often men- 
tioned as a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the University of Texas 
when L.B.J. begins teaching there next 
year, McCrocklin has been more bash- 
ful since the Observer broke the story. 
He has declined all comment. 

Punch Instead of Punditry. The spir- 
it behind the Observer's revival is its lat- 
est editor, Greg Olds, 33. A hulking (6 
ft. 2 in.) University of Texas journal- 
ism graduate, Olds moved into the top 
slot two years ago after an uneventful 
career on several other small Texas pa- 
pers. Unsure of himself at first, he 
shunned controversy and even ignored 
a tip about the McCrocklin thesis for 
nearly two years. But now he has de- 
cided to trade punditry for punch. He 
has prepared a list of 20 sensitive sub- 
jects into which he soon plans to dig— 
“things like the state insurance agency 
and the Big Thicket, the stand of vir- 
gin forest where the lumber companies 
are cutting the trees and spoiling the 
chances of saving it as a national for- 
est.” Backed by Dugger as editor-at- 
large, Olds intends to rekindle the Ob- 
server's old fire—and Texans can again 
expect to feel the heat. 
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Someday it may be possible to 
store the medical records of every 
American in the space of a cold capsule. 

Or the tax records of the nation 
may fit in one file cabinet. 

8, and even more extraor- 
dinary things may become possible, 
because U c is experimenting with 
a process ca photochromism, 

a molecular phenomenon involving 
color changes with light. 

Univac has developed a non- 
fatiguing photochromic material (so 
unique we've applied for patents on it) 
that can be used as a reservoir for 


computer information, posure of this 
materia] to ultraviolet light records 
the information. 

The information can then be 
read with a low-intensity light bez 
and, when desired, erased with a 
intensity beam. 

The advantages of photochromism 
for computer systems are multiple. 
Theoretically, present computer 


information storage space can be reduced 


enormously. 


Some of Uni s plans for the 


application of photochromism may lead to 


color information displays that will 


retain images for hours, and inter- 
changeable information cartridges that 
could give one computer the information 
diversity of fifty. 

Photochromism is just one of many 
advanced ideas in Univac research and 
development laboratories. 

Other advanced ideas can be found 
in today’s UNIVAC® computer systems, 


UNIVAC 


ving a lot of people a lot of time. 


TSPERRY RAND 


Univac 


The white ones are the men 
and the yellow ones are the women. 





Chevrolet introduces 1969. 


There is no joy in the land of 
our competitors today. 

But let us ask you this. 

Should we have made the 1969 
Chevrolet shorter instead of the 
longest ever built? 

Should we have adorned it with 
flashy nicknacks to make it look 


- 


less expensive? 
Should we have not included 
a new 327-cubic-inch engine — 
biggest standard V8 in its field? 
Should we not have offered you 
the new washers that clean your 
headlights, the new variable-ratio 
power steering, the liquid tire 


Impala. Match this, you other 69's! 


a 


chain you apply to your rear 
wheels at the touch of a button? 
Should we have skipped the 
improvements in the Astro Venti- 
lation system and in the quietness 
of the ride? 
Some people think we should 


have. Our competitors. 
°69 Impala Custom Coupe 





Camaro, ‘““The Hugger.” Look 
at how it all hangs together. No 
tacky gingerbread anywhere. 

The interiors are also more of a 
delight. The ride is quieter and the 
car feels more solid than ever 
before. 


The power range is formidable. 


Standard V8 is 210 hp. There’s a 
new one you can order at 255 hp 
that moves on regular fuel. 

SS engines available up to 325 
hp. And for added SS sock, you get 
striping that flanks the nose and 
then charges up the side, : ial 


hood, power disc brakes and wider 


‘69 Camaro SS Sport Coupe, plus RS equipment 


wheels with wide oval tires to hug 
the road even tighter. 

Go on, other sportsters, gnash 
your gears and look tough. Maybe 


oe 


Putting you first, keeps us first. 


it will help. 





Camaro. Who needs to say ‘announcing’ or‘new’or‘better: 
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Academe’s Exhausted Executives 


W. Clarke Wescoe, chancellor of the 
University of Kansas since 1960, an- 
nounced last week that he will resign 
in June. He is only 48. Two weeks 
ago, Vernon R. Alden revealed that he 
will leave the presidency of Ohio Uni- 
versity after just six years. He is 45. 
Within the past year countless other 
heads of U.S. colleges and universities 
have also quit, well before retirement 
age. They include U.C.L.A.’s Franklin 
Murphy, 52, Indiana's Elvis J. Stahr, 
52, Swarthmore’s Courtney Smith, 51, 
Kentucky's John W. Oswald, 50, San 
Francisco State's John Summerskill, 43, 
and Hawaii’s Thomas Hamilton, 54. 

One reason for the resignations was 
admitted openly by Florida’s J. Wayne 
Reitz, 59, who left his post last year 
after suffering what he called “pres- 
idential fatigue.” Not all of them were 
literally too exhausted to carry on. Most 
emphasized that the satisfactions they 
found in leading intellectual centers of 
action and argument outweighed any 
personal agony. But all agreed that the 
pressures On campus presidents are too 
much for one man to bear for long. 
Last week in interviews with Time cor- 
respondents, a number of present and 
former academic leaders discussed the 
strains—and satisfactions—of their jobs. 
Had they all been in one room, the di- 
alogue of their complaints might have 
sounded like this: 

U.C.L.A.'s Murphy: The job is a 
physical, emotional and creative drain. 
You have to be sadistic to ask a man 
to stay on more than ten years. A man 
makes his greatest impact the first six 
to eight years on the job. After that, he 
becomes more of a housekeeper and 
less of a creative force. After a while 
you even get tired of hearing yourself 
talk. There are nights when you want 
to say to hell with it all. 

Miami's Henry King Stanford: The 
demands on a university president are 
limitless. A man comes into the presi- 
dency like a bride: everybody’s cheer- 
ing him, the honeymoon is on, Then 
he reaches the burnt-toast stage in the 
romance as he has to make decisions 
and people become disaffected. Yet he 
can’t run a university out of his hip 
pocket any more. He has to have a 
kind of radar, always sending out sig- 
nals to see what bounces back. 

Mills’ Robert J. Wert: The decision- 
making process has changed over the 
past ten years. A president now has to 
lead rather than dictate. He has to 
work for a consensus. You have to be 
something of a politician, and no ac- 
ademic can take too much of that. 
There also has been a shift in student 
tactics, which are now designed to evoke 
a heavyhanded response from the uni- 
versity. Activists demand something 
they know in advance that the uni- 
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versity cannot yield, then scream bloody 
murder when it is not delivered. More 
and more, it is the confrontation and 
not the issues which are important. 

Earlham's Landrum Bolling: There's 
a kind of grimness about students now. 
They tend to come to college with the 
feeling that the administration is the 
enemy. There are days when I ask my- 
self, “What am I spending my time 
doing this for?” You feel yourself some- 
times torn into a thousand fragments, 
and you wonder how any man can go 
on in this business. 

Indiana's Stahr: The university used 
to think of itself as objective and ra- 
tional, But when the bigot and the zeal- 
ot begin to get a foothold in the 
university, then one year of a presi- 
dency is like three or four. I left my 
law practice to become an educator, 
not a policeman, Now every university 
president has to be a policeman. There 
are little groups that are determined 
to destroy, They don’t want solutions, 
just confrontations. 

Brown's Ray Lorenzo Heffner: I 
wasn’t ready for the constant public ex- 
posure in this job. Every facet of your 
life is under scrutiny, and this can be- 
come a strain on your family life. When 
one commencement speaker devoted his 
address to an attack on university presi- 
dents, my wife, who bears up pretty 
well under the pressures, came near to 
a breakdown. I do feel the strain, and 
I do get fatigued, 

Ohio's Alden: It’s an impossible re- 
sponsibility. As symbols, university 
presidents are expected to deal with ev- 
erything personally. There is an un- 
realistic expectation of what they can 
do, With all the pressures and crit- 
icism, you can begin to lose your for- 
ward thrust and act defensively all the 
time. 

Murphy: It’s also a demeaning thing 
to run around with a tin cup, pleading 
with people to help me help their chil- 
dren. And can you imagine General 
Motors or any major corporation ap- 
pointing to its board of directors 
persons with no experience whatsoever 
in business? That's exactly what we're 
doing in education on our boards of 
regents, 

Stahr: It's not like running out of gas 
—you can always fill up the tank again 
—it’s more like burning out your bear- 
ings. The accumulation of pressures and 
problems wears your bearings thin. I'm 
not a deserter or a quitter. I've done 
my share: 27 years of working like a 
damn dog. I just don’t believe in hang- 
ing on after you have lost your en- 
thusiasm. It’s impossible to be the presi- 
dent of a university and a useful mem- 
ber of a family. 

Alden: You sometimes feel like stay- 
ing at home talking to your own son 
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English Leather Lime is made with only the most 
fragrant limes. You put it on in the morning and it's 
still there at night. After Shave $2.50, $4.50 
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Notetaper from RCA 


Tape notes. Tape a letter. On a cordless recorder— 
The Memoir. Mike, earphone, batteries, 3” reel 

of tape, take-up reel. Tough case and solid state 
engineering mean it travels rough. And note this. 

It goes for a song, only $39.95 (optional with dealer). 
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or daughter instead of dialoguing with 
students at a dormitory 

Kansas’ Wescoe: For the past 18 
years, my children really haven't had a 
father. I have gone as long as 37 days 
without ever sitting down to dinner 
with my family 

Ruth Stanford, wife of Miami's presi- 
dent: The only people who should be 
university presidents are the friendless 


the orphaned, and bachelors 
Syracuse's William Pearson Tolley: 
If I did it again, I would be a pro- 


fessor, not a college president. Profes- 
sors have the best of both worlds 
they can do what they want and they 
don't have to do what they don’t want 

Murphy: A chancellor shouldn't have 
to deal with every problem that comes 
across his desk, and there should be 
men to accept a few of his speaking tn- 
vitations too. He should have a sabbat 
ical every four or five years in which he 
would be free to do anything he wanted 

Wert: Something is going to have 
to be done to allow the academic heads 
of institutions to concentrate on edu- 
cation and let somebody else handle all 
of the corporate aspects 

North Carolina's William C. Friday 
A president simply must be prepared 
to accept great pressure, criticism and 
even personal abuse. There is satisfac 
tion in the fact that no two days are 
alike and you are really at the cross- 
roads of the world 

Vanderbilt's Alexander Heard: The 
university president is right smack In 
the vortex of a whole host of con- 


| tentions and conflicts. It can be frus- 


trating, and if you expect it to be ra- 
tional, it can be maddening, But I am 
going to beat the job rather than let 
the job beat me—trying to be a uni 
versity president is as important as any 
thing in the country today 


UNIVERSITIES 


Calm at Columbia? 

At first, it looked as if Columbia 
was going to have a dreary rerun of 
last spring's student disorders. On the 
third day of the fall semester, Mark 
Rudd, the suspended campus leader of 
Students for a Democratic Society, 
showed up for registration, and a 
group of S.D.S. militants demonstrated 
against the university's “racist and mil- 
itaristic policies.” Later, a band of stu- 
dents scuffled briefly with campus po 
lice; 400 radicals broke into a campus 
building to hold an illegal rally, and 
gathered to chant slogans outside the 
university president's mansion, In spite 
of these threatening incidents, a mea- 
sure of optimism prevailed at Morn- 
ingside Heights that classes might re- 
sume without any further troubles 

One reason for hope was the sud- 
denly flexible attitude of the admin- 
istration. Early this month, Columbia 
requested that Manhattan courts drop 
criminal-trespass charges against almost 
400 students arrested in the spring dis- 
orders. The university also lifted the sus- 
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for people 
planning to move! 






CORDIER & STUDENTS 
Flexibility in trying to avoid a rerun. 


pensions of 42 other students—but not 
those of Rudd and 30 militants ar 
rested for resisting arrest and inciting 
to riot. It also rescinded an almost 
meaningless rule forbidding indoor dem- 
Onstrations, The thaw was designed to 
placate campus moderates while iso 
lating the more intransigent radicals. 

Playing It Cool. The plan seems to 
be working. When S.D.S. Leader Mark 
Rudd tried to register, most of the stu- 
dents present looked on with bored 
amusement. A brief struggle between 
the radicals and some elderly gymna- 
sium guards was noted primarily for its 
comedy. The administration also played 
it cool when 400 students attending 
the opening session of the “Interna- 
tional Assembly of Revolutionary Stu- 
dent Movements” (a confederation of 
S.D.S.ers, black militants and European 
radicals) stormed into a classroom in 
protest against the university's ban on 
the meeting. Instead of calling in the po- 
lice, Columbia stood aside and let the 
gathering run to a quiet close. The 
next day, however, officials announced This happy little book ends the tears and traumas that often 
that swift disciplinary action would be go along with moving. Tucked inside are such useful and 
taken against disruptive students cheery items as change-of-address cards and packing labels 

Perhaps the most dramatic of ad- plus a list of 103 things to do before AND after your 


ministration actions was the most un- 
expected. A group of radical-minded move. You can breeze through them all if you start with a 


‘ students holding a spirited open forum call to your nearby United agent. He'll be glad to send you 
was startled to see Acting President An- a “Survival Kit” without cost or obligation. Look for him 
drew Cordier amble over to the meet- in the Yellow Pages and relax in the hands of the van 
ing. He addressed it informally and 
spoke of building a “dynamic, forward- 
looking campus” on “a policy of human 
relationships.” When a few students be- 
gan to heckle him, they were silenced 
by others. Rudd and his fellow radicals 
are still determined to provoke a con- 
frontation, but it may be, as one senior 
put it, that “the revolution will have to 
wait for spring. Most people want to 
get in a full semester of courses before 
the whole business is started up again.” 


line for individuals. They're all we move! 
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THE LAW 





ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


Static in Broadcasting 

One day last year, the seven mem- 
bers of the Federal Communications 
Commission rolled up to the White 
House in an off-white station wagon 
just as CBS President Frank Stanton 
was getting out of his gleaming, chauf- 
feured limousine. They had all been in- 
vited to witness the signing of the Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Act by President John- 
son. But unlike the executives in the 
industry that they are supposed to over- 
see, neither FCC Chairman Rosel Hyde 
nor his colleagues had at their disposal 
a limousine or a driver. 

Despite its apparent poverty, the FCC 
does have some legal authority over 
the men in the limousines—and _ oc- 
casionally exercises it. In a recent let- 
ter, the FCC sharply rebuked the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company for not 
informing viewers that Chet Huntley 
had substantial cattle interests when he 
went on the air to criticize tough new 
federal rules on meat inspection. In an- 
other peremptory communication, the 
commission asked the three major net- 
works—NBC, CBS and ABC—to re- 
spond within 20 days to “hundreds of 
complaints” of “bias” in their coverage 
of the Democratic National Convention 
in Chicago. 

Considerable Power. The sounds 
were tough—but the reality was the op- 
posite. The FCC is strapped not only 
for limousines but for the funds to hire 
an adequate staff. It is smothered in rou- 
tine business and has little time for po- 
licing the industry—even if it wanted 
to. Moreover, the commission is sub- 
ject to pressure from the President, who 
appoints its members, and from Con- 
gress, which appropriates its budget. 
Both the Administration and the Con- 
gressmen have many friends in the 
broadcasting business. Some members 
of Congress are in it themselves. 

For all that, the FCC does have con- 
siderable power, however reluctant it is 
to wield it. A quasi-judicial body cre- 
ated by Congress, the commission is- 
sues and can revoke the licenses of all 
broadcasters. It can bring pressure 
against a station that does not grant 
equal time to political candidates. Un- 
der its “fairness doctrine,” it tries gen- 
erally to make sure that a_ station's 
programs provide a “broad spectrum 
of views.” It can punish with fines or 
get a “cease and desist” order if a Sta- 
tion does not comply with the specific 
rules. 

In practice, the FCC rarely uses its li- 
censing power to punish; renewals these 
days, as California Congressman John 
Moss recently pointed out, “are nearly 
as perfunctory as library-card renewals.” 
And two weeks ago, the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Chicago dealt a 
heavy setback to two important require- 
ments dictated by the fairness doctrine. 

One of those requirements provided 
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that any station broadcasting a “per- 
sonal attack” on someone in an edito- 
rial or news documentary must notify 
that person and offer him time to re- 
ply. The other held that any station en- 
dorsing or opposing a political candidate 
must allow the other candidates to re- 
ply. In suits brought by CBS, NBC and 
the Radio Television News Directors 
Association, the court ruled both re 
quirements unconstitutional as a vio- 
lation of free speech and press guar- 
antees—though it did not knock down 
the fairness doctrine itself. 

In vain, the commission argued me 
although any number of newspapers 
may be published, broadcast frequencies 
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FCC CHAIRMAN HYDE 
Fight over fairness. 


are limited in number, and those li- 
censed to use them could, if not reg- 
ulated, offer the public only a narrow 
range of opinion. But the court insisted 
that both rules were not only too vague, 
but could inhibit stations from airing 
controversy. As for the argument that 
radio-TV might not offer enough di- 
versity of opinion, the court added al- 
most gratuitously: “In most major met- 
ropolitan areas there are several times 
as many radio and television stations 
as newspapers.” 

Dissenting Views. Disgusted at the 
FCC’s unwillingness to play a more ag- 
gressive role, a few of the seven com- 
missioners have begun voicing their dis- 
senting views. Chief maverick is Nich- 
olas Johnson, 34, a former law pro- 
fessor at the University of California, 
who argues: “We haven't got any plan, 
we have no goal, we have no idea of 
where American communications will 
be in 20 years." One commissioner, 
Robert Bartley, openly argues for the 
FCC's abolition and the division of its 
functions among three new agencies. 
“Let's burn down the old house with 





all its junk,” says Bartley. “Let's start 
over again.” 

Would that be fair? The TV net- 
works might not think so, especially if 
Bartley’s idea is to create a new agency 
that would really get down to the job 
of regulating them. 


COURTS 


An End to Peerless Juries 

Picking a panel! of jurymen has rare- 
ly been much of a problem for many 
federal court clerks. They have simply 
gone to “key men” in big cities—the 
head of the Kiwanis, perhaps, or the 
Chamber of Commerce boss—and 
asked for suggestions. Not surprisingly, 
those who have been recommended 
have usually been white and compar- 
atively affluent. Judges have tended to 
approve the system because the lists pro- 
duced educated juries. 

Trouble was, the method systemat- 
ically excluded the lower classes, par- 
ticularly blue-collar workers and South- 
ern Negroes, who might otherwise be 
qualified, Many a criminal defendant 
complained—not without reason—that 
such people hardly constituted a jury 
of his peers 

Last week the federal court system 
moved to take jury duty out of the 
hands of the privileged few. The courts 
were obeying the Federal Jury Selection 
Act passed by Congress last March, 
which called on U.S. District Courts to 
submit sweeping changes by Sept. 23. 
The new rules provide a method of ran- 
dom selection from lists of registered 
voters, guarantee that jurors will be cho- 
sen from each county in proportion to 
its population. In the South, where 
many thousands of Negroes have reg- 
istered in recent years, there will now 
be a vastly increased chance for them 
to serve on federal juries. 

Inexhaustible Supply. While the 
courts were helping those who seek the 
right to serve, they also made things 
more difficult for those who prefer not 
to. All of the districts broadened the el- 
igibility requirements to include people 
who were once exempt. Lawyers, doc- 
tors, nurses and a few other groups, 
who were usually excluded in the past, 
may now be excused on request but 
may choose to serve if they wish to. 
By raising the juror’s fee from $10 to 
$20 a day (and $16 a night for those 
who travel long distances and must stay 
overnight), the courts also implied that 
they would no longer excuse many per- 
sons who claim that jury duty is a finan- 
cial burden. Even women have lost some 
of the special status. It used to be 
enough to claim that being away from 
the family was a hardship. Now, only 
women who have small children or qual- 
ify for some other exemption will be 
able to avoid jury duty, 

Under the old key-man approach, 
the courts kept calling on the same peo- 
ple over and over again. Now, voting 
lists will furnish a far greater supply of 
veniremen, and repeated calls on in- 
dividual citizens will become rare. 
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There’s no end to the ways 
McDonnell Douglas makes 
air travel better than ever. 
Our DC-8 Super 62 is 
a good example. This is the 
only jetliner in the world 
capable of flying nearly 
6,000 miles non-stop with 


a full complement of 
passengers and baggage. 

That means you can take 
off from a European city like 
Copenhagen, with a U.S. 
city like Los Angeles your 
next stop. 

Perhaps you've already 
flown one of these fast, 
long-range jets, or one of 


our other big, super- 
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luxurious Super DC-8s. 
But why stop there? 
You can also fly in the 

same comfort on trips as 


short as 100 miles aboard 
one of our quick and quiet 
DC-9 twinjets. 

Fly a Super DC-8 or DC-9 
soon; they're available at 
55 leading airlines the 


: 
ox 
NY 


world over. 
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Every 
European woman 
wants an automatic. 


Some men still like to shift gears. 
It does something for their egos. 

Until recently, this was partic- 
ularly true of European males. 
An automatic transmission was 
just too easy. They missed the 
stick and the clutch and the skill 
it takes to use them. 

But the wishes of their wom- 
enfolk were quite different. 

They didn’t care if they never 
saw a clutch pedal again. They 
yearned for automatic shifting. 
And they have waited a long 
time to get it. Simply because 
nobody had made a small auto- 
matic transmission that would 
work for those little European 
runabouts. 


Enter—the great engineers 


Now, it looks as if automatic 
shifting will soon be as popular 


in Europe as it is in America— 
with both men and women. 

The great engineers of Borg- 
Warner’s Warner Gear Division 
have mass-produced a neat little 
automatic transmission which 
answers the prayer of every 
woman who has ever been stuck 
in a European traffic jam. 

It also gives her husband his 
beloved stick shift as an option 
for shifting gears. 

But the automatic part is the 
real hero. It transfers power so 
silkily and efficiently that even 
the most diehard stick-shifter is 
beginning to wonder whether 
his wife wasn’t right to begin 
with. Such is progress. 

Sales of this transmission tell 
their own story. 

No less than sixty different 
models of foreign cars have now 


-~ 


ordered it. Austin, English Ford, 

MG, Rover, Sunbeam, Jaguar, 

Triumph, Wolseley, Daimler, 

Simca, Fiat, Volvo and Datsun— 

to mention a familiar few. 
Some testimonial. 


No flash in the pan 


Europe alone makesat least eight 
million cars a year. As yet, only 
oneinten hasan automatic trans- 
mission. But the appetite is there. 
And in other places, too. 

If the trend continues the way 
it is now, at least half the cars in 
Europe will go automatic within 
the next ten years. Add Japan and 
other small-car countries and 
business begins to look good. 
Very good. 

The great engineers were 
never the kind of men to under- 
estimate the power of a woman. 


THE GREAT ENGINEERS 
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FASHION 


Yves in New York 

For years, Manhattan's 855 
Madison Ave. had been an 
outlet for a Gristede grocery 
store, surrounded by shops 
selling electric appliances, 
antiques and furs. But by 
last week, the space had 
been remodeled, with huge 
plate-glass windows, an alu- 
minum tunnel entrance and, 
inside, distinctive orange 
Carpeting that climbed right 
up the walls. It had become 
Yves Saint Laurent’s Rive 
Gauche, his boutique beach- 
head in the U.S. And in 
the fashion world, Yves’s 
name is magic. Along the 
police barricades, students 
from nearby fashion schools 
and aspiring models draped 
themselves, many in ver- 
sions of the CityPants that 
Saint Laurent has declared 
the Now look. 

From opening-night lim- 
ousines emerged more of the same. “Of 
course it’s a Saint Laurent,” said Lau- 
ren Bacall, displaying her black jersey 
jump suit. “When it’s pants, it’s Yves’s.” 
Saint Laurent’s newest companion and 
inspiration, former Chanel Model Betty 
Catroux, a tall, lithe specter of a wom- 
an, arrived in a black satin, sequined 
jump suit, open to below the rib cage. 
And when Yves himself shyly walked 
in, sporting an outsize tie, paisley shirt 
and multiple chains worn hip-hugger 
style, the scene was pandemonium. 

Call the Police. Given a choice be- 
tween Beautiful People and showing 
his clothes, Saint Laurent picked peo- 
ple, decided to keep the 8,000 import- 
ed garments off the racks and out of 
sight for the opening. Nobody minded, 
For at the age of 32, Saint Laurent is 
a celebrity’s celebrity. Tapped eleven 
years ago to inherit the mantle of Dior, 
he scored such a smash hit with his 
first collection, featuring his trapeze line, 
that crowds gathered outside the Dior 
headquarters on Paris’ Avenue Mon- 
taigne, crying “Au balcon!” until he 
emerged on the balcony to wave. 
Branching out under his own name, he 
scored again, producing 1962’s long tu- 
nics. Successive years brought flat shoes 
and knee socks, velvet knickers, the 
Mondrian look followed by theatrical 
African designs, then chains and more 
chains, and now pants. 

But what has given Saint Laurent 
his large following is his decision to be 
the first of Paris’ great designers to 
reach for the mass audience. With the 
opening of Laurent’s Rive Gauche bou- 
tique in Paris two years ago, suddenly 
the subtle signature of haute couture 
was within the range of everyone. By 
the end of this year, he hopes to have 
18 boutiques throughout Europe, plus 
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LAURENT & BETTY AT OPENING 
Down with la différence. 


ten in the U.S. by the fall of 1969. 
“Whether the creation is for haute cou- 
ture or ready-to-wear is not important,” 
he now says. “The act of creation for 
the two is the same.” In fact, he would 
like to turn his back on the very rich: 
“People on the streets have more 
impact.” 

On the first day of business, they cer- 
tainly did. Within half an hour of open- 
ing, police had to be called to control 
the crowds. By closing time, the new 
Rive Gauche had grossed $25,000, was 
out of so many sizes that Paris was ca- 
bled to ship more clothes by air. Among 
the bestsellers: CityPants at $145-$175. 
Yves was not surprised. Right along, 
he has predicted the unisex look, “a 
mix of the two, men and women.” If 
such is the future, he is certainly the 
avant-garde. At a quick glance, many 
first-nighters at his Manhattan opening 
had trouble distinguishing Yves himself 
from his clients. 


THE OUTDOORS 
Coho Madness 


Just about every able-bodied sport- 
fisherman in the Midwest was driving, 
flying or hitchhiking to Lake Michigan. 
Boats were passing under the Manistee 
River bridge at the rate of 13 a min- 
ute. Anything that would float was in 
the water, from rowboats, canoes and 
sailboats on up to a 50-ft. deep-sea fish- 
ing boat, Mitchell, up from the Ba- 
hamas, Said Fisherman Bob Hurtel: 
“If there was one boat out there, there 
were 5,000. You could almost walk 
across the water on them.” 

The reason for the frenzy was the 
presence in the lake of a game fish 
whose natural home is in the coastal 
waters and streams of the Pacific. Coho 
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MARTHA Howes : 
salmon were being caught 


in fresh-water Lake Mich- 
igan by the thousands. And 
every strike was a battle. 
The silvery coho salmon are 
2 ft. long, weigh 15 Ibs. 
and more. “They're all dif- 
ferent,” said Ron Jenkins 
of Battle Creek, Mich., who 
had caught three in his first 
half-hour. “Some will jump; 
some will go deep. They'll 
all fight.” Said a farmer 
who had been trying to 
charter a boat for three 
months: “I come from mus- 
kie country. This is the near- 
est thing to deep-sea fishing 
I'll ever see,” 

Plague of Alewives. For 
Middle Westerners who 
have watched game fish in 
the Great Lakes virtually 
disappear, the arrival of the 
cohos is the best news imag- 
inable. Gone ts the plentiful 
supply of lake trout, burbot, 
walleyes and pike that once 
made the lakes a fisherman's 
paradise. The fierce sea lamprey which 
invaded the lakes from the Atlantic by 
way of the Welland Canal, gradually 
wiped out the game fish. The lampreys 
were eventually controlled by chemicals, 
but in their wake came a 6-in. salt-wa- 
ter trash fish, the alewife (Time, July 7, 
1967), which monopolized the lakes. 
Four years ago, the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation tried a bold gam- 
bit: it transported coho roe from the 
Pacific coast in the hope that the fin- 
gerlings would adapt to fresh water and 
feed on the plague of alewives. 

The experiment has succeeded be- 
yond the conservationists’ highest hopes. 
Last year, when the first batch had ma- 
tured, fishermen caught 33,000 cohos; 
this year the catch will approach 100,- 
000. For the little puddle-bass fisher- 
man, the advent of Pacific Coast salm- 
on has brought a whole new world. 
Detroit's J. L. Hudson Co, estimates it 
will do $200,000 in new business this 
year selling salmon-fishing equipment. 
And in Manistee, Mich., where the co- 
hos are running this week on their an- 
nual spawning run, the town’s 16 ho- 
tels and motels are booked solid, and a 
city ordinance had to be passed to keep 
trailers and trucks off the streets at 
night. Charter boats are charging $25 
for half a day. This year the local bait 
shop, Fishermen's Center, which sold 
$1,300 worth of lures on one recent Sat- 
urday, is open 24 hours a day. 

Frenzied as the present season is, 
next year promises to be even wilder. 
The.state of Michigan, encouraged by 
its success with cohos, stocked its 
streams with 800,000 Chinook, or king, 
salmon fingerlings last year. Next fall 
the Chinooks, which weigh up to 60 
Ibs., will start running. Fishermen can 
hardly wait. 
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was lowest in ‘tar.’ was lowest.” 
Then | found it wasn't true. Don't kid yourself. 
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SCIENCE 
SPACE 


Russia’s Race to the Moon 

The first important news of Russia's 
latest space venture came, as it has so 
often in the past, not from a Moscow 
spokesman but from a distinguished 
British scientist. Closemouthed Soviet 
scientists announced only that a space 
craft called Zond 5 had been launched 
into deep space from a parking orbit 








ASTRONOMER LOVELL 
Strong evidence for an ambitious story 


around the earth. But after Astronomer 
Sir Bernard Lovell trained his 250-ft 
Jodrell Bank radio telescope on the re 
ceding craft and analyzed its signals 
he told the world exactly what the Rus 
sians were trying to do. Zond’s mis 
sion, he stated, was to fly around the 
moon and return for a safe landing on 
earth, a feat never before accomplished 

If that was the plan, the Russians 
were understandably secretive. For the 
more ambitious the mission, the more 
embarrassing it would be to have to 
admit failure if anything went wrong 
“A base canard,” said a Soviet spokes 
man in response to Lovell’s statement 
But Lovell had strong evidence to back 
up his story. Zond 5 had been tum 
bling as it approached the moon, he 
said, but it was finally stabilized. It 
passed about 1,200 miles from the lu 
nar surface, radioing back great bursts 
of data and even voice transmissions— 
probably from a tape recorder, Finally 
there was a dramatic change in the 
transmissions and an enormous increase 
in power. “The whole exercise—the 
time of the launching, the content of 
the signals and the test of the voice 
transmitter—leaves no doubt whatso- 
ever that this was a probe intended to 
come back,” Lovell insisted 

Proud Postscript. Just two days lat- 
er, blandly ignoring their previous de- 
nial, the Soviets reported that Zond 5 
had indeed flown around the moon, It 
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carried out its “program of research in 


outer space,” they said, and was con- 
tinuing on its flight. Then Lovell added 
a postscript: the Soviet news agency 
Tass, he told reporters, had actually 
called Jodrell Bank to ask what was hap- 
pening to the spacecraft. 

Toward week's end, just as Lovell 
predicted, Jodrell Bank's great telescope 
tracked the craft back to within 50,000 
miles of the earth; then it was lost 
below the horizon. When Zond failed 
to reappear Over the opposite horizon, 
Lovell announced that the Russians had 
probably brought it down in a recov- 
ery attempt. Then, after hours of silence 
that led many scientists to believe that 
the spacecraft had not survived its 
plunge into the earth’s atmosphere, Mos- 
cow made a dramatic announcement: 
Zond had splashed down “in a pre-set 
area of the Indian Ocean,” its scientific 
mission “fully carried out,” and had 
been picked up by a Soviet ship. West- 
ern trackers confirmed the successful re- 
entry, reporting that Zond had _ para- 
chuted into the water at only 6.8 m.p.h. 

Double Slap. The triumphant flight 
of Zond 5 and the test of its voice-com- 
munications system left little doubt that 
the Russians are racing to send a manned 
flight around the moon ahead of the U.S. 
which now plans to fly three astronauts 
on a lunar mission in December. The 
number of Russian space launchings an- 
nounced this year—36 to only 18 for 
the U.S.—adds weight to the theory 
that the Soviets are working overtime 
on their space program. 

The statistics also add impact to the 
parting words of James E. Webb, who 
resigned unexpectedly last week as head 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. “We are going to be in 
second position for some time to come,” 
said Webb in a speech that was gen 
erally regarded as a slap at both the Ad- 
ministration and Congress, which have 
made crippling cuts in NASA's budgets. 

He contimued his complaint in his 
farewell press conference. “I think a 
good many people have tended to use 
the space program as a whipping boy,” 
he said. “I thought that we had reached 
parity with the Russians about two and 
a half years ago.” But the Soviets are 
proceeding “without letup” while the 
U.S. effort will have shrunk by mid- 
1969 to half what it was in the middle 
1960s. As a result, Webb predicted, the 
Russians “will be flying more flights 
and developing a capability in space at 
a much more rapid rate than we will 
for the next several years.” 


METEOROLOGY 
Wash Day on the Runway 


Nantucket Memorial Airport was 
socked in, and all flights to and from 
the island resort off the southern hook 
of Cape Cod were canceled. The only 
thing moving through the mist was an 
awkward contraption that looked like 
an oversized giraffe with a bad case of 
neck strain. As it rumbled along, the 
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monster seemed to be generating ad- 
ditional fog, spewing a fine white spray 
out of its tall up. But the machine's pas- 
Sage produced remarkable results. In 
less than half an hour, some of the 
thick ocean-born fog overhanging the 
field began to disappear. 

That impressive test was part of a 
program sponsored by the Air Transport 
Association to clear the fog from the na- 
tion's airports. Known as a Fog-Sweep, 
the big machine is actually a mobile 
blower with a 100-ft. flexible plastic 
tube that pops up, jack-in-the-box style, 
once its fan starts whirling. Out of the 
tube comes a spray of chemicals that 
are close kin to ordinary household de- 
tergents. And 70% of the time, they 
can “wash” away enough fog to let 
planes fly in and out of closed-down 
airports. 

Next to overcrowding in the skies 
and on the ground, fogbound airports 
are the airlines’ most vexing and ex- 
pensive operational problem. Fog costs 
them some $75 million a year in flight 
delays, diversions and cancellations. Me- 
teorologists have been battling it in vari- 
ous ways ever since the R.A.F.'s prim- 
itive World War II efforts to burn away 
British pea-soupers by placing barrels 
of flaming fuel along airport runways. 
Yet, to the airlines’ annoyance, the most 
promising ventures in the laboratory 
have: often proved impractical at the 
airfield. , 

A major hitch has been temperature. 
Aerial “seeding” with crystals of dry 
ice can be used easily enough to turn 
fog into snow when the water droplets 
are at temperatures below freezing. That 
technique is regularly used at 21 major 
U.S. airports, But such “cold” fog ac- 
counts for only 5% of airport shut- 
downs in the continental U.S. The rest 
are caused by fog at temperatures above 
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freezing, which until now could only 
be dispelled by chemicals that corroded 
metals, destroyed plant life or simply 
cost too much. 

Fog-Sweep’s chemicals are of a non- 
toxic, noncorrosive variety commonly 
used in the disposal of sewage and in- 
dustrial wastes. One type, known as 
polyelectrolytes, imparts tiny electrical 
charges to the billions of airborne wa- 
ter droplets. Once charged, the droplets 
attract one another, combine, and often 
plunge to the ground as rain. Even if 
no precipitation occurs, the reduction 
of the number of droplets in the air 
alone improves visibility. Other chem- 
icals, called surfactants, push the fog- 
clearing process along by relaxing the 
droplets’ surface tension, the contracting 
tendency that helps give them their par- 
ticular size and shape. 

Zero-Zero. Pioneering work with the 
two types of chemicals is being un- 
dertaken by a small Houston firm 
named World Weather Inc. Under con- 
tract to the ATA, the company showed 
off the chemicals’ potential in 17 weeks 
of testing at Sacramento, Calif., last 
winter. Released from a 32-year-old 
twin-engine Lockheed 12-A, often op- 
erating in zero-zero weather, the chem- 
icals punched gaping holes in the fog 
with relative ease. They performed 
equally well when they were blown out 
of the long-necked Fog-Sweep, which 
was specially built by FMC Corp.’s John 
Bean Division. 

The Sacramento tests effectively con- 
Vinced aviation men that the new chem- 
icals offer a useful weapon against fog 
formed by cooling of the ground. Now, 
says ATA, this summer's follow-up ex- 
periments on Nantucket and Cape Cod 
show that they may also be able to 
cope with the dense moving fog that 
rolls in from the sea. 





FOG-SWEEP IN ACTION ON NANTUCKET 
How to punch holes in the pea soup. 
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REPERTORY 
Shock Troops of the Avant-Garde 


A bearded man with a red scarf 
stands totally still at the front of the 
stage. He says nothing. He scarcely 
breathes. The audience waits. And waits 
Gradually, a few titters break out. Sit- 
ting at the back of the house, an actress 
—who dishonestly announces that she 
is not an actress—chides the titterers 
for their embarrassment. Occasionally 
she addresses a question to the man on 
Stage: “Are you asking? Are you tell- 
ing? Do you need?” 

Eventually, other actors begin storm 
ing through the aisles, their feet thump 
ing in military double time. They com- 
pulsively mime cleaning the backs of 
orchestra seats. There is a cross fire of 
phrases as the actors recite everything 
printed on a dollar bill. The caustic com- 
mentary On money and the military 
builds to an insane close-order drill on 
stage. In the cacophonous din, a thun- 


dering common shout of “yes, sir!” 
seems to blast out the house lights 
As Mysteries and Smaller Pieces 


mysteriously proves, the Living Theater 
is a shock-troop army of the avant- 
garde dedicated to overthrowing the Es- 
tablishment and conventional drama 
Founded and led by Julian Beck and Ju- 
dith Malina, the company had a mod- 
est off-Broadway success until it was 
closed down by the Internal Revenue 
Service in a 1963 dispute over back 
taxes. The troupe has been touring Eu- 
rope ever since (TIME, Dec. 1, 1967) 
Last week it reappeared at the Yale 
School of Drama 


Most of the Living Theater's pieces 
are exercises in the manipulation of 
crowd emotions. Whatever does not ac- 
tively irritate is designed to produce a 
kind of mesmeric communal hysteria 
One piece finds Julian Beck sitting cross 
legged in the middle of the stage. In a 
voice of clerical monotony, he says 
“Stop the wars, now.” Cast members 
in the aisles shout back in unison, “Stop 
the wars, now!” He repeats the phrase 
half a dozen times as the audience re- 
sponse grows in force. Then he switch- 
es to “Freedom—now,” and on through 
a litany of total dissent: “Ban the 
bombs,” “Abolish police,” “Change the 
world,” “Abolish the state.” This goes 
on far too long. The Living Theater per 
sistently confuses duration with inten 
sity. As the shouted responses turn the 
house into a kind of cathedral of the ab- 
surd, the cast moves onstage, forms a 
circle, and utters a low, collective, un- 
relenting wail. At Yale, student after stu- 
dent, grave of mien and with Viet Nam 
in mind, climbed up onstage and joined 
the circle. In revival terms, it was rath- 
er like making a “decision for Christ.” 

In a more playful item, about half a 
dozen members of the cast do a kind 
of jungle gavotte. With kangaroo hops, 
lion growls and peacock flutterings, they 
imitate and invent animals, Each actor 
performs feats of remarkable physical 
agility. Quite possibly, the Living The 
ater’s eventual fame may rest on throw- 
ing out Stanislavsky in favor of the 
R.C.A.F, manual. 

The last piece of Mysteries is called 
The Plague. All the actors are onstage 
Each sickens and dies in his own way 
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LIVING THEATER COMPANY AT YALE 
They would rather rape than woo. 


Some froth at the mouth, others go 
into epileptic contortions. Some crawl 
into the audience and die in the aisles, 
writhing in agony. It is exhibitionistic, 
self-indulgent and chillingly convincing; 
some members of the audience become 
alarmed. When all are dead, a few men 
recover and begin to bury the bodies 
First the shoes and sandals of 
the dead are arrayed at the edge of the 
stage. Then the bodies, stiff as in rigor 
mortis, are stacked like cordwood in a 
pyramid at the center of the stage. The 
scene is somber, relentless and mutely 
evocative of 20th century holocausts 

In its commitment to total drama, 
the Living Theater is vital and admi- 
rable. Its approach to stagecraft gives 
actors the chance to talk with their bod- 
ies as well as their heads. It adds to di- 
alogue the rich, strange vocabulary of 
yowls, screams and sighs. It lets the 
world break through the fourth wall. 
What is less admirable—and peculiarly 
ironic—about the Beck-Malina troupe 
is that it is a mirror image of so much 
that it claims to hate. It hates aggres- 
sion, but its silences are aggressive. It 
professes nonviolence, but its pieces drip 
violence in attitude, content and ex- 
pression, It preaches love, but it would 
rather rape an audience than woo it. It 
loathes uniformity and the uniform; yet 
the cast is drilled to such impersonal 
military precision that it most resembles 
a company of Green Berets. 

To question the purposes and prin- 
ciples of a society is, within limits, a 
basic human right. But to pronounce 
the answers with the smug, messianic 
complacency of the Beck-Malina troupe 
is arrogant moral snobbery. As one stu- 
dent in the Yale audience put it: “Real 
fat cats were never so secure.” 
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NEW PLAYS 


Rue on Rye 

Comedies about love, sex and mar- 
riage always contain a slight element 
of the sadistic. What is often pure mis- 
ery for the participants is pure mer- 
riment for the spectator, Watching other 
people go through hell seems to be 
fun, At least it is in Lovers and Other 


Strangers, a sort of diminutive Plaza 
Suite that consists of four diverting 
playlets not overly witty or wise but 


foaming with gentle laughter 

The evening pokes fun at four dif 
ferent steps in the mating dance. Step 
1 is seduction. Jerry (Ron Carey) coax- 
es Brenda (Zohra Lampert) into his 
apartment. He wants to hit and run; 
she wants a “meaningful relationship.” 
He plies her with a Coke. She dizzies 
him with quotes from Erich Fromm 
They dance together as if a referee had 
told them to break clean. He chases 
her until she catches him. But who was 
the spider and who was the fly? 

In the second playlet, there is pre 
cious little mating or dancing. Johnny 
(Gerald S. O'Loughlin) and Wilma (Re- 
nee Taylor) have one of those mar- 
riages that resemble the state of chas 
tity. This night, Wilma wants sex. But 
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Armco’s Ken White helped 
trim down the C-5 Galaxy. It’s still 
the world’s biggest airplane. 


Ken White is a Product Specialist in Armco’s Advanced 
Materials Division. He helps keep the aircraft industry in- 
formed about Armco specialty metals developed for de- 
manding aerospace requirements — stainless steels, super 
alloys, titanium. 

One of his major assignments has been the Air Force/ 
Lockheed C-5 Galaxy, built to carry a quarter-million-pound 
payload over 3,300 miles non-stop. Along with Armco re- 
search engineers, he’s been working closely with the air- 
craft designers in the application of Armco-developed 
materials to weight-cutting problems. 

As a result, the C-5 uses Armco aerospace materials in 
hundreds of critical components for more muscle with less 
weight, plus corrosion resistance and high temperature 
strength 








Whether you make airplanes or playground equipment, 
chances are Armco people like Ken White can help you 
lighten, strengthen or otherwise improve your products. 
Just ask for their help. Armco Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Middletown, Ohio 
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She'll fight 
to the 





end 


for Maple Walnut. 





And she may have to. 

Because there’s a new breed of social critic around today who 
thinks that it is wasteful to have so many different brands of the 
very same product on the market. 

Chances are, they'd think that Howard Johnson's 28 flavors 
of ice cream is about 20 flavors too many. 

And that’s a clear threat to Maple Walnut. 

Because, if the government responded to these critics, there 
would be fewer brands of many products on the store shelves. And 
your free choice would be a little less free. 


But, restricting competition isn’t the way this country got 
prosperous. 

Competition has been the spur that has produced the endless 
innovations that have created jobs and entire industries . . . made 
life easier to live. More enjoyable. More rewarding. 

Without competition, there’s no point to making things bet- 
ter at lower prices . . . putting cold cream in soap, color in bath 
towels, frozen juices in cans or walnuts in ice cream. 

You know—maybe the critics are inventing a new kind of ice 
cream salesman, The Bad Humor Man. 


Magazine Publishers Association 


An association of 365 leading U.S. magazines 





Amoco Radial Oval Tires. 


Your family. And our reputation. 


That's why we sell a tire like this new Amoco” 120SS Radial -— 

Oval. It puts 6 plies between you and the road. And 2 million 

road miles have proved it gives you twice the mileage and three 

times the body strength of most new car tires. : 

Traction? This is the world’s first wide oval radial ply tire. Its tread 
rooves stay open to grip the road as a tire has never gripped before. 
hat else? It’s even reversible. Gives you a red stripe on one side, dual 

white on the other. - 










‘Two important considerations ride on our new 


And for all that, you can even buy it with your Standard Oil Credit 
Card and use our new revolving charge plan. 2 

“You expect more from Standard and you get it."’* And tires 

are no exception. 


When you buy a tire from us, we both live with it. 
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Standard Oil Divisten, America Ol} Company 

©American Oi Company,-1 968 
Worlds largest Uistributor of Atlas tires 

7 Trademark—"Atios"’ 
Reg. U.S. Patent Off, 
Atlas Supply Co. 
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EFFECTIVE JUNE 1, 1968 


New higher 
interest rates on 
Savings Bonds 
and Freedom Shares 


Now U.S. Savings Bonds pay 4 1/4%, 
new Freedom Shares pay 5%: 


Today, Savings Bonds are a better investment than ever. Now they pay 
44% when held to maturity. And new Freedom Shares pay a full 
5% when held to maturity. 


Freedom Shares are still sold on a one-for-one basis with Series E Bonds, 
but now you can buy the combination any time at your bank — and 
not just on a regular monthly plan as before. 


The higher interest rate on Savings Bonds applies not only to the new 
ones you buy, but to your older ones too for their remaining period to 
maturity — generally effective with the first full six-months interest 
period beginning on or after June 1. (Outstanding Freedom Shares are 
not affected.) 


Buy Bonds and new Freedom Shares — help yourself even more as you're 
helping your country. 


_U.S. Savings Bonds/ 
—— New Freedom Shares 
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there is no love for Johnny, an ad- 
vertising salesman who has just lost the 
Xerox account, As the pair bicker and 
belt each other a la Edward Albee’s Vir- 
ginia Woolf, it soon becomes clear that 
Wilma is twice the man Johnny is. 
Long ago, she kicked the living libido 
out of him. 

A twitchy dance of premarital jitters 
enlivens the third playlet. Mike (Mar- 
vin Lichterman) bursts into the apart- 
ment of his fiancée Susan (Mariclare 
Costello) at 4 a.m. to tell her that the 
wedding bells are not going to chime. 
Fluttering around like a chicken with 
its head cut off, he sputters out a doz- 
en reasons why the match would be 
catastrophic: like, for instance, her arms 
are too thin. When his hysteria runs 
out of steam, Susan blandly and sweet- 
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O'LOUGHLIN & TAYLOR IN “LOVERS” 
Kicking the living libido out of him. 


ly asks him if he and his father got fit- 
ted for their tuxedos today. 

The fourth playlet depicts the mat- 
ing dance as a marathon, Frank (Rich- 
ard Castellano) and Bea (Helen Verbit) 
have been shuffling around together for 
more than 30 years, They can’t imag- 
ine anything else, and while they re- 
member an occasional hurt, such as 
Frank's infidelity, they can scarcely re- 
call a joy, Yet they are appalled that 
their son Richy (Bobby Alto) is break- 
ing up with his wife Joan (Candy Az 
zara) after only six years of marriage. 
The elders try to patch things up. But in- 
compatibility and compatibility are 
equally obscure, Richy’s and Joan's rea 
sons for divorcing are as fathomless as 
Frank’s and Bea's for staying married, 
It is all part of the mysterious human 
comedy, enriched by the quietly com- 
manding achievement of Richard Cas- 
tellano’s performance as Frank. Pouch- 
eyed and beer-bellied, he looks, talks 
and acts just like Paddy Chayevsky’'s 
Marty grown 30 years older, and gives 
to the entire production a_ particular 
comic flavor of rue on rye. 
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Webster's Seventh an- 
swers the questions 
students face every day. 
It has rules for spelling, 
Punctuation, and pro- 
nunciation, abbreviations 
and chemical symbols, 
scientific names for plants 
and animals, synonyms, 















and geographical informa- 
tion. Among 130,000 entries 
are 20,000 new words and 
meanings not found in older 
dictionaries. Schools and col- 
leges everywhere recommend it 
because it’s the only dictionary 
based on Webster's Third New 
International, the unabridged au- 
thority used by libraries, courts and 
the Government Printing Office. Pick 
up a copy at book, department and 4 
stationery stores. Only $5.75, $6.75 f 
indexed. 


OG. & C. Mernom Company, Springfeid, Mossachuserts 01101 


Beware of substitute ‘Websters’. Buy the genuine Webster's Seventh. 





Bureau du Roi—Louis XV desk, chair. Black with 
gilt and ormolu. From Et Cetera—but one of the 
great Drexel Collections. For complete booklet 
set send 50¢ to Drexel-10, Drexel, N.C. 28619. 





MOST TRUSTED NAME IN FURNITURE 
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ARE YOU TAKING A JOB 
AWAY FROM A MACHINE? 


A machine's job is turning out work 
that would otherwise require human 
drudgery. 

Your job is—or should be—turning out 
ideas. 

In short,a machine can take over much 
of the dull part of your job and give you 
back the interesting part. 


So, if you’re presently spending more 
of your day getting things written up than 
thought up, you should have a machine to 
help you. 


And if your secretary is presently mo- 
nopolized by getting those things typed up, 
she should have a machine to help her. 


To get this kind of help, you could each 
get an IBM machine. 


For instance, you could dictate your 
ideas into IBM dictation equipment. 

It’s four times faster than you can write 
in longhand. And nearly twice as fast as 
your secretary can write in shorthand. 


Then, your secretary could type those 
ideas on arather remarkable magnetic tape 
typewriter, the IBM MT/ST. 

The MT/ST lets her type at rough draft 
speed, type right over mistakes and type in 
any changes you make. Then she presses a 
few buttons and gets back a page of error- 
free copy in just twominutes—automatically 

Used systematically throughout an 
office, these two pieces of IBM equip- 


ment alone have increased people’s pro- 
ductivity by 50%. 

And with IBM office machines helping 
them to do paperwork in less time, people 
have found more time for their real jobs. 

So, although you’re probably pressed 
fortime right now, take a minute tocall your 
IBM Office Products Division Representa- 
tive. 

His job is to help you do your job. 
Machines should work. People should think. 


OFFICE PRODUCTS DIVISION, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
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1. IBM Desk Top Transcribing Unit and 
2. Cordless Dictation Unit 

Four times faster than writing it down 
and almost twice as fast as dictating 

to a secretary 


3. The IBM MT/ST. Lets a 


secretary type at rough draft 
speed, type right over mistakes, 
press a few buttons, and then 
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FRESH FROM THE CLOISTER WALLS 


IRTUALLY none of the master- 

works from one of the greatest eras 
of painting have ever been shown in 
the U.S. or anywhere else outside their 
native land, These are the fresco paint- 
ings of Italy, some of the transcendent 
achievements of the Italian Renaissance. 
For centuries, art lovers have had to ad- 
mire them by reputation and repro- 
duction. To see them firsthand required 
a trip to Italy. Before oil painting was 
imported from Northern Europe and 
the artist’s vision shrank to the size of 
canvases that could be moved from 
wall to wall, the greatest Gothic and Re- 
naissance artists decorated entire ca- 
thedrals, cloisters and chapels with floor- 
to-ceiling murals illustrating religious 
legend with robust humanistic imagery. 
Because these pageants were done a 
fresco—painted onto the wall while its 
plaster was still fresh—they became part 
of the fabric of the building and could 
not be taken down or moved, 

Airily Mysterious. Now, thanks to 
new scientific techniques that allow the 
murals to be removed, the U.S. public 
will be able to see with its own eyes a 
bountiful portion of the quattrocento's 
springtime splendor. With $150,000 
from Italy's Olivetti and the approval 
of the Italian government and Rome's 
Pontifical Commission on Sacred Art, 
Manhattan's Metropolitan Museum this 
week puts on view 46 frescoes from 
walls in Tuscany, Many were removed 
from their original locations and mount- 
ed on separate panels during the past 
two years because of severe damage re- 
sulting from the disastrous 1966 Arno 
River floods. All are being allowed this 
unprecedented, seven-week-long excur- 
sion across the Atlantic as Italy's way 
of saying grazie to Americans who, 
through the Committee to Rescue Ital- 
ian Art, gave $2,200,000 for the res- 
toration of Florentine monuments and 
masterpieces, 

For the public, including scholars, 
the exhibition will offer the first real 
chance to examine, at close range and 
under modern museum lights, the way 
in which Renaissance artists made their 
frescoes. The craft, developed by the an- 
cient Minoans and Etruscans, was so ex- 
acting that artists have devoted a life- 
time to mastering the technique. First, 
the brick wall had to be prepared with 
several coats of a special plaster made 
with slaked lime that had been aged 
for a year or so. Then the painter deft- 
ly laid on his water-base colors, which 
were sucked into the wall by capillary 
action. He had to work quickly, for 
the paint he added after the plaster 
had dried lay on the surface and could 
eventually flake off. But color applied 
while the plaster was damp stayed in it 
for centuries. As visitors to the Met- 
ropolitan can see, the roses, rusts, golds, 
apple greens and tangy violets today re- 
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main as lusty, yet airily mysterious, as 
they were 500 years ago. 

Hidden Sketches. Detaching a fresco 
from its wall is a process that has only 
been perfected in the past decade. In es- 
sence, it requires that a piece of canvas 
be glued temporarily to the face of the 
fresco. Then the canvas and the at- 
tached mural surface are gently peeled 
off together, The back of the fresco is 
then remounted on a panel, and the can- 
vas protecting its front is removed. It 
is a delicate operation, and until Ma- 
sonite and Fiberglas came along, no 
backing could be found that did not sag, 
warp, wrinkle or crack. 

In many cases this process has not 
only made possible the remounting of 
frescoes but has also laid bare the long- 
hidden preliminary sketches, or sinopias, 
drawn on the underneath layers of plas- 





ter. The current exhibit includes 24, 
which have been mounted separately 
and are shown next to their frescoes. 

Leonine Shepherd. “These drawings 
are often surprisingly modern,” observes 
Claus Virch, the Met's curator of Eu- 
ropean painting. “There is an expres- 
siveness to them not found in the fres- 
co.” In some cases, a comparison of 
the sinopia with the fresco has revealed 
surprising differences. The sinopia be- 
neath Andrea del Castagno’s muscular 
St. Jerome [on this page and opposite 
is no more like the finished fresco than 
the youthful Dorian Gray was like his 
aging portrait. The sinopia shows a 
handsome young man; the fresco, a 
gnarled and suffering ascetic. The dif- 
ference is so striking that Princeton's 
Renaissance scholar Millard Meiss sug- 
gests that perhaps the sinopia was by a 
different artist. 

While the Met’s visiting exhibit does 
not—and cannot—include any of the 
near-legendary series of frescoes to 
which pilgrims trek, vignettes from ma- 
jor masters, together with larger pic- 
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SINOPIA FOR CASTAGNO’S “ST. JEROME” 
Under the plaster, a youthful look. 
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Andrea del Castagno’s fresco of St. Jerome comes from Florence’s Santissima Annunziata Church 
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Jacopo Pontormo’'s 1528 
Annunciation depicts an 
aristocratically demure Virgin 
Mary with suavely elegant 
Angel Gabriel, The fresco 
illuminated the church of 
Santa Felicité near the 

banks of the Arno, 

before Florence's disastrous 
1966 floods made 

removal necessary. 
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JAMES BYARS & FELLOW PARTICIPANTS IN “AIRPLANE” 
The pilot wore a red loincloth. 


tures by significant unknowns, have 
been included. Giotto, Italy's first great 
fresco painter, is represented by a frag- 
ment showing the leonine head of a 
shepherd, Piero della Francesca by a 
lone saint. The gentle spirit of Fra An- 
gelico is manifest in a lunette from the 
Florentine cloister of San Marco. It por- 
trays St. Peter Martyr (a 13th century 
Dominican monk) putting his finger to 
his lips to enjoin the monks to silence, 

Lilac Coif. Three of the most di- 
verting larger pictures are by anon- 
ymous masters. The Prato Master is 
responsible for an exuberant Birth of 
the Virgin, in which graceful Florentine 
ladies foreshadow those in a_ similar 
scene by Ghirlandaio. The ironic hand 
of The Master of the Cloister of the 
Orange Trees can be seen in two scenes 
from the life of St. Benedict. 

The masterpiece of the exhibition is 
easily Jacopo Pontormo’s Annunciation, 
Rarely, in this country, has the trou- 
bling 16th century mannerist been rep- 
resented by such an ethereal, yet com- 
manding, picture. Looming above the 
onlooker, Pontormo’s Angel Gabriel is 
shown as a dissipated Florentine gal- 
lant with an exquisite shell-pink ear, 
hennaed locks and a flattened head. As 
for the Virgin Mary, she is both in- 
nocent and sophisticated, a strangely 
languorous vessel of the Lord, whose 
fashionable lilac coif emits a greenish, 
phosphorescent glow 


EXHIBITIONS 


Psychosculpture 

It couldn't be called a Happening, be- 
cause no audience was there to watch. 
Nor could it be called a sculpture, be- 
cause it involved four human beings, 
seated to form a square on a white 
painted floor of a white room in Man 
hattan’s Architectural League. Never- 
theless, there was no denying that the 
scene had an eerie visual unity; joining 
the quartet was a strip of red silk ac- 
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etate, 24 ft. long and 12 in. wide. It 
had been sewed into a square with a 
loop at each corner, and each loop fit- 
ted onto the head of a participant. Title 
of the work: Four in a Hat. 

“It is an art,” insisted its creator, 
Detroit-born James Lee Byars, “but it 
doesn't belong in a category. There is 
something of soft sculpture in it, but 
there is also something psychic in it. 
It's a participation.” Perhaps a better 
word for it might be psychosculpture 

Whatever the category, Four in a 
Hat seems to have a way of producing 
wondering, self-exploratory conversa- 
tions. “It is like being married,” said 
one hat wearer. “No,” replied another. 
“It is more like being tied with the 
same umbilical cord.” “Do you feel 
you have to participate?” one hat wear- 
er asked his neighbor last week. “Yes,” 
she replied. “Otherwise I'll lose my hat.” 
“Lose my hat!" repeated Byars with de- 
light. “That's the most beautiful thing 
I've ever heard.” 

Byars sees no reason to limit his mul 
Uperson garments to just four wearers. 
For the opening of his show, he in- 
duced several hundred New Yorkers to 
stick their heads through holes in a 
“mile-long” strip of fabric and parade 
in tandem around the block. “You see," 
he exulted. “We are changing the land- 
scape of New York!” Inside another 
garment, titled /00 in an Airplane, he 
hoped that participants would strip to 
the buff and sit on the floor beneath 
the 100-ft.-long piece of pink silk 
shaped like an airplane. “Over clothed 
bodies,” he explained, “silk makes a 
far less interesting shape.” Alas, when 
Byars first staged the event last week, 
he waited in the cockpit of the air- 
plane, clad only in a Navajo hat, a red 
loincloth and black socks carefully held 
up by red silk garters. About 50 peo- 
ple came to join him, but all remained 
fully clothed. Manhattan may be ready 
for psychosculpture, but not, it seems, 
for psychosculpture in the raw. 





For your information, 
Seagram's V.O. is America’s 
biggest-selling Canadian. 
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MUSIC 





OPERA 
Sopranos’ Week 


The way to greet the opening of the 
Metropolitan Opera's 84th season last 
week was with a polite nod—at least 
for the events onstage. The premiére 
production was Francesco Ciléa’s 1902 
opera Adriana Lecouvreur, a sometimes 
saccharine, sometimes sobbing account 
of the tragic love life of an 18th cen- 
tury Comédie Frangaise actress.* As 
opera, it was more soap than grand. 
For color and drama, it did not com 
pare to the opening-night shows out 
front and backstage 

The most striking entrance of the eve- 





TEBALDI & CALLAS AT OPENING 
No spells. 


ning, for example, was made not by 
one of the performers but by a visiting 
diva, Maria Callas. To the accompa- 
niment of applause and shouts of 
“Brava!” from bystanders, Callas regally 
ascended the Met's red-carpeted stair- 
way and took her seat in a center box 
In the wings, Stage Manager Osie Haw- 
kins spotted her on one of the Met's 
closed-circuit television screens and 
passed the magic words to singers and 
stagehands: “La Callas.” 

Evil Eye. Cast members glanced om- 
inously at Soprano Renata Tebaldi, who 
was Callas’ chief rival in the 1950s 
Opera lore persists that Tebaldi has al 
ways feared Callas’ “evil eye.” But as 
things turned out, Tebaldi's Adriana was 
clear, finely shaded and charged with 
pathos. If anybody seemed hexed, it 
was Tebaldi’s co-star, Franco Corelli 
During the afternoon, he was shaken 
by a press story erroneously reporting 
that his part would be sung by another 
tenor. Corelli recovered and went on to 


Cilea (1866-1950) was a deservedly ob- 
scure contemporary of Puccini, Mascagni and 
Leoncavallo who advocated—but never fully 
achieved —highly realistic and lyrical opera 
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sing a rich, robust performance, but he 
was too nervous to try any of the pian- 
issimos and other subtleties that he had 
rehearsed. 

The worst moment came when Co- 
relli stepped out for curtain calls. Te- 
baldi’s fans pressed noisily against the 
orchestra pit—but where was his cheer- 
ing section? Suspecting skullduggery 
by a paid claque, Corelli refused to fin 
ish his curtain calls, stomped to his 
dressing room in a fury. He began to 
brighten only when Met General Man 
ager Rudolf Bing, New York City 
Mayor John Lindsay and Callas herself 
came back to compliment him 

But then as Callas was leaving, she 
suddenly came face to face with Te- 
baldi. Bing and other onlookers froze 
Would the two divas stare right through 
each other? Lash out? Cast a spell? 
No. Without a word, they embraced 
warmly. Tebaldi smiled. Callas wept 

And Corelli? Upstaged again, But this 
time he couldn't object: It was just 
strictly a sopranos’ week at the Met. 
The following night, for example, the 
great Birgit Nilsson delivered a thun- 
dering performance in the title role of 
Puccini's Turandot. Restricting her act- 
ing to ritualistic gestures, she gave a vir- 
tuoso display of how the voice almost 
alone can project the character of a 
“Chinese” princess, belonging to a Chi- 
na that never existed. She had icy power 
and self-sufficiency, with a molten core 
of passion. And with that, rather than 
the opening-night charade, the Met's 
season was well and truly launched 


POP 


Latin Soul 

In today’s pop world, the most dis- 
tinctive styles are often the most mot- 
ley. Imagine, for instance, a vocal mix- 
ture of Johnny Mathis and Ray Charles 
with a Latin American flavor and a clas- 
sical-tinged guitar backing. That musical 
hybrid is José Feliciano. In recent weeks 
his single release of Light My Fire and 
his LP entitled Feliciano! have both 
spun high on the bestseller charts. He 
has drawn cheering, sellout crowds to 
performances at the Greek Theater in 
Los Angeles and Caesars Palace in Las 
Vegas. He seems to be in demand ev- 
erywhere, for television shows, movie 
sound tracks, personal appearances 

Seeking Identity. But José is sorting 
the offers carefully. Although he is only 
23, he has been a professional for six 
years, and some of the people who 
want him now were not there when he 
needed them. Born in Puerto Rico, the 
second of eight brothers, he was raised 
in a Manhattan slum after his father 
gave up farming to find a job in New 
York City. José learned to play the con- 
certina at six and the guitar at nine. 
The advent of rock ‘n’ roll in the 1950s 
inspired him to try singing, too. At 17, 
he began plying the coffee-house cir- 
cuit from Greenwich Village to Chi- 





cago’s Old Town, combining folk music 
with rock, standards and novelties. 

José’s problem was that his vocal so- 
los were overshadowed by his own ac- 
companiments, He won applause for the 
dextrous way that he applied blues and 
a beat to the delicate lines of traditional 
Spanish guitar. But his high, quavery 
tenor, though obviously brimming with 
feeling, was merely good; it had too 
much of other singers in it and too little 
of Feliciano, So José spent some lean 
years in search not only of exposure but 
also of an identity 

Last year he found both. After tri- 
umphing at a festival in Argentina, he 
made Spanish-language records that 
boosted him into prominence all across 
the continent. And the renewed contact 

- 
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JOSE FELICIANO 
No regrets. 


with his musical roots enabled him to 
settle at last into his characteristic, soul 
ful Latin sound 

Fun on a Dime. Today José and his 
wife Hilda live in a $60,000 home an 
hour's drive down the coast from Los 
Angeles. There they are surrounded by 
400 birds, tanks of tropical fish, six 
dogs and a small chinchilla farm. The 
new mode of José’s life is a little be 
wildering to members of his family. 
some of whom even think wistfully of 
the old days in Manhattan. “In a way 
it was nice to be poor,” says his 18-year- 
old brother, George. “We could get so 
much fun out of a little dime.” 

But José has no regrets. “I always 
wanted the fame,” he says. Besides, his 
childhood was even more circumscribed 
than his brothers’. To him, the past re- 
calls the awkwardness of getting lost in 
the city and having to call his family 
to help him home, the loneliness of 
being shut out of ordinary athletics and 
socializing at school, the painful ne- 
cessity of relying on benefactors to 
guide him through life. He has been 
blind since birth. 
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We won't take your crystal “for a ride”on metal springs. 


We'll “float” your fragile, 
delicate belongings on 
big, soft cushions of air. 
Air-Ride suspension has 
replaced every stiff, hard, 
damaging spring on every 
Mayflower long distance 
moving van. 

Other movers won't catch 
up for years. 

Air-Ride is our million 


dollar difference in mov- 
ing care. But it doesn't 
cost you a nickel more. 


Think of your crystal and 
chuckholes ... your 
lamps and rough railroad 
crossings . . . your furni- 
ture and damaging de- 
cours. Then think of May- 
flower, the only long dis- 
tance mover with a total 


fleet of Air-Ride vans. 


We'll take the load off 
your mind with a ride 
that’s twice as gentle as 
those stiff spring loaded 
vans. 


So, when you move, call 
the exclusive Mayflower 
agent who is eee in the 
Yellow Pages. 


Maytiors 
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Your symbol 
has just lost 





its status. 


Your car may have 
stood for something in its time. 
But things are different 
now that the 1969s are out. 

You are no longer the man 
to be kept up with 

You are now the man some 
ten million new car buyers will 
keep ahead of. 

To the approximately 
200,000 Volvo owners in the 
United States, your dilemma will 
probably be met with a certain 


degree of amusement. 


Because while you face the 
prospect ol becoming poor 
trying to keep up, they face the 
prospect of becoming rich 
keeping their Volvos. 

Volvos are designed to be Kept. 

They don't gel a new look 
every year. So if you're driving 


last year’s, nobody's the wiser 


Volvos are also built to be kept. 


They're driven an average of 
eleven years in Sweden before 
people give up on them. 

We don’t guarantee Volvos 


will do that well here. But then, 
you don’t have to keep one eleven 
years to do well by it. 

Keep a Volvo just five years. 
Pay it off in, say, two. That leaves 
three years without car payments, 
rhree years to make payments 
to yourself, 

That’s when you realize 
you ve got the createst status 
symbol of them all. 


\ car that makes you /7 
. © fz 
rich instead of merely CVZOLVO 


making you look rich. 





MEDICINE 
eit laced 


THERAPY 
The Liver and the Baboon 


The diseased liver poses some of med- 
icine’s toughest problems. Surgeons 
have tried transplantation, but the pro- 
cess is incredibly difficult, and the sur- 
vival record so far is only 13 months 
(Te, Sept. 6). With varying degrees 
of success, doctors have 1) used mas- 
sive blood transfusions, 2) passed the pa- 
tient’s blood through an excised but 
still functioning pig's liver, and 3) even 
connected a patient’s bloodstream with 
another human’s, thus letting the vol- 
unteer’s liver function for both bodies. 
But the results have been spotty, at 
best. Now a team of South African sur- 
geons, including Heart Transplanter 
Christiaan Barnard, have managed to 
halt a severe case of liver failure by 
hooking the bloodstream of a dying 
woman to that of a live baboon. 

When the liver fails completely, the 
results are so predictably fatal that do- 
ing anything that might provide relief 
is better than doing nothing. The healthy 
liver not only performs dozens of vital 
metabolic chores, it is also an essential 
purification plant, purging toxic wastes 
from the bloodstream. Even diseased, 
the liver has a remarkable capability: it 
can often regenerate its damaged cells 
and rebuild lost tissues. The problem is 
to keep the patient alive while the liver 
is taking a recuperative holiday. 

Blood Exchange. With all this in 
mind, the South Africans confronted 
the case of Mrs. Mary Voogt, a 29-year- 
old nurse and mother of two children 
who was brought to Cape Town's 
Groote Schuur Hospital last July in a 
deep coma. Only a few days before, 
she had suffered a miscarriage. Early 
in her pregnancy, she had contracted se- 
vere hepatitis, and it left her liver badly 
damaged, Doctors tried seven blood ex- 
changes, giving her body an entirely 
new supply of blood each time. Yet 
there was no noticeable improvement, 
and finally they turned in desperation 
to the baboon. 

Their decision was not reckless, Ba- 
boons are so prolific and hungry for 
farmers’ crops that they are legally clas- 
sified as vermin in South Africa, High- 
ly developed primates and kin to man, 
baboons are also highly useful in med- 
ical research, Only recently, a baboon's 
cornea was successfully grafted onto a 
man’s eye. A pig's liver, although it tol- 
erates human blood, is not nearly so so- 
phisticated as the baboon's. 

Equalizing the Flow. Unlike previous 
work with pig organs, Groote Schuur’s 
procedure involved not only the an- 
imal’s liver but its entire circulatory sys- 
tem, heart and all. And the doctors did 
not kill the animal first. To prepare the 
baboon, a robust 57-Ib. male, they put 
it under an anesthetic, then replaced its 
entire blood supply with human blood 
of the same type as Mrs. Voogt’s. Near- 
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ly five hours later, after the animal's 
heartbeat and circulation had stabilized, 
the baboon was ready for the hookup 
with Mrs. Voogt. The surgeons deftly 
led a tube from an artery in the wom- 
an’s right arm, above the pulse point, 
to a vein in the baboon’s groin, With a 
second tube, they linked an artery in 
the baboon’s groin to a vein in the wom- 
an’s arm, When the setup was in place, 
the doctors released the clamps that 
opened the two-way circuit, 

The surgeons let the blood circulate 
freely between woman and beast for al- 
most two hours. During that time, the 
woman's declining blood pressure in- 
dicated that her stronger heart was 
pumping more blood into the baboon 
than the baboon was able to send back. 





cess. Mrs. Voogt's six weeks of ad- 
ditional life were in themselves proof 
that her liver had resumed its vital func- 
tions. And there was no doubt that the 
baboon had given its all, 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
New Flu Due 


When a new strain of Asian flu broke 
out in Hong Kong last July, infecting 
400,000 and killing 26, U.S. Public 
Health Service officials took immediate 
action, Naming the new strain A-2/ 
Hong Kong/68, they sent off samples 
to labs to be bred in fertilized hen’s 
eggs* and converted into vaccine. 

Drug manufacturers are now rushing 
to make the new vaccine available in 
time to forestall an epidemic. But 
chances are it will not be ready until 
January. One serviceman returning from 





But the doctors were prepared for that 
difficulty. To keep the volume of blood 
in the woman from dwindling to a dan- 
gerously low level, they introduced two 
small pumps and two wells into the sys- 
tem. With that equipment, they were 
able to equalize the flow of blood, us- 
ing the pumps to help the baboon match 
Mrs. Voogt's heartbeat. The cross cir- 
culation was allowed to continue for 
four more hours before the doctors 
again tied on the clamps. 

Out of Coma. The entire process 
went off with the usual precision of 
Groote Schuur’s surgical efforts. Three 
days after the blood exchange, the wom- 
an came out of her coma, recognized 
her husband, and was soon responsive 
to commands. Her progress continued 
steadily, so that by the end of August 
she was able to resume a normal diet. 
Then, a fortnight ago, she died. At 
week's end there was still no announce- 
ment from South Africa giving the 
exact cause of death. But the pioneer- 
ing procedure was at least a partial suc- 


Viet Nam has already carried the new 
flu home to Georgia. In the meantime, 
doctors will have to rely on the old vae- 
cine, which at best can provide only a 
modicum of protection. 

Public Health Service officials predict 
that the new flu, a variant of the A-2 
that triggered a global epidemic in 1957 
and killed 19,000, will cause, in healthy 
victims, illnesses similar to those re- 
sulting from earlier strains of A-2. Aver- 
age severity: two to five days of aches, 
pains and fever. For the elderly and in- 
firm, however, A-2/ Hong Kong/68 poses 
a threat to life. With this in mind, 
PHS experts have advised physicians 
to give inoculations of either old or 
new vaccine only to persons who run 
the risk of severe complications when 
they come down with winter’s most mis- 
erable complaint. 


* Which, in contrast to monkey kidneys or 
other animal tissue used as culture mediums, 
are readily available, relatively sterile and con- 
tain the nutrients needed for virus growth. 
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THE INDIVIDUALIST 







increasingly more complex nature 
stments today is complemented by 
singly more sophisticated ways of 
profits and income. But the dilem 
izable investor is finding the 
; own investment exploring 
‘ managing. Many investors 
turned to Kidder, Peabody’s 


Advisory Service, believing the moderate 
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There sti important ingredi- 
ent beyond careful statistical research 


interpretive market judgment that is sen- 
sitive to day-by-day, hour-by-hour eco- 
nomic 
those with a major position in the market 
—individuals or institutions—we believe 


that the professionalism, flexibility and 


and political developments. For 





atmosphere within our Investment Ad 
visory Department can lead to advice 
tailored to specific situations and require 
ments 

Should you consider the added poten 
tial of Kidder’s Advisory 


Service? Probably—if you're an individu 
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THE ECONOMY 
Still Too Fast for Safety 


By the reckoning of most economists, 
the overheated U.S. economy should 
have cooled off abruptly under the dou- 
ble effect of mid-July’s income tax sur- 
charge and a cut in federal spending. 
There was even concern that the re- 
straints would move the economy 
toward a recession. Instead, the effect 
has turned out to be so slight as to 
renew old worries about inflation. 

Last week Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William McChesney Martin, 
using an analogy of which he is fond, 
likened the economy to an automobile 
that has merely cut its speed from 90 
m.p.h. to 70—still much too fast for 
safety. “Business at present has a strong 
inflationary bias,” Martin said. If prices 
keep on shooting up at their 44%-a- 
year rate, he added, the Reserve Board 
may even feel forced to return to a tight- 
er money policy. Commerce Secretary 
C. R. Smith warned that unchecked in- 
flation could “reduce us to a second- 
class trading power” by pricing U.S 
goods out of world markets. 

Confounding the Forecasters. The 
economy's summer performance has in- 
deed surprised almost everybody. “The 
consumer has confounded the forecast- 
ers by spending as much money after 
the tax increase as before,” says Leif 
Olsen, senior vice president and econ- 
omist of Manhattan's First National 
City Bank. That buying spree has been 
especially notable in autos, appliances 
and clothing. Retail sales not only 
jumped 3% in July to a record $29 bil- 
lion, but climbed a bit more during Au- 
gust. Early figures for September in- 
dicated that shoppers were spending 9% 
more in the stores than they were a 
year earlier. 


Many other important indicators 
show strong gains. Thanks to rising 
wages, personal income in August 


climbed by more than $5 billion for 
the fourth straight month. That advance 
lifted incomes to an annual average 
9% above that of the first eight months 
of 1967. Unemployment shrank to 34% 
of the labor force, matching a 15-year 
low. Adding up the figures, the Com- 
merce Department conceded last week 
that the gross national product—the to- 
tal of everything produced in the U.S.— 
will show “a substantial increase” dur- 
ing the third quarter. 

Sull, a few weak spots have ap- 
peared. Businessmen have begun cutting 
back their hitherto rapid inventory 
buildup, prompting manufacturers to 
predict a squeeze on their own sales in 
the fall. Steel output has plunged to a 
five-year low as users of the metal dig 
into the huge stockpiles accumulated 
as a hedge against the summer strike 
that never came. Most steel mills are 
running at only half of capacity, and 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADVISER OKUN 
Going like 70 miles per hour. 


steelmen expect further declines before 
orders pick up again. As a result, the 
Federal Reserve Board reported last 
week, the nation’s total industrial pro- 
duction fell by 1% in August. 

Many steelmakers now offer dis- 
counts from their just-boosted prices in 
an effort to keep big customers from 
turning to foreign suppliers. But prices 
are still climbing for just about every 
other kind of product and service, in 
large part because of wage settlements 
that averaged nearly 7% during the 
first half of this year. In an election 
year, Washington's reaction is to criti- 
cize business, and reprove labor gently 
if at all, Last week the Administration 
denounced Chrysler Corp. for announc- 
ing a price boost on its 1969 models 
(see following story); the Government 
barely mentioned the increase in wages 
and benefits that the auto workers union 
won from the industry last year. 

Elusive Bliss. Despite such symptoms 
of strain, Arthur Okun, chairman of 
the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers, insisted last week: “The econ- 
omy is moving into improved balance.” 


COWARD BAILEY 





Yet in almost the next breath, he told 
a Manhattan meeting of the National 
Industrial Conference Board: “If ever 
there is to be a year of bliss for the 
American economy it will not be 1969.” 
Predicting that consumers will soon 
slow their heavy buying, Okun forecast 
a gradual slowdown of economic ex- 
pansion, Along with that, he said, will 
come a rise in unemployment, a profit 
squeeze on business, and continued but 
smaller price increases, Painful though 
that prospect is, Okun and many other 
experts on NICB’s rostrums agreed that 
it is the minimum price that the U.S. 
must pay to put its economy into 
balance. 


AUTOS 


Chrysler Ups the Ante 

Amidst the usual glitter, most of De- 
troit’s 1969 model cars have already 
been unveiled. Now the price tags are 
coming along. The first to present its 
new cars, Chrysler Corp., last week was 
also the first to present the bill that 
goes with them. In its fourth hike in 
three years, the company announced 
that, on the average, its 1969 cars will 
cost $89 more. 

The White House’s Arthur Okun 
promptly called the increase “manifestly 
excessive” and “a severe setback to the 
cause of price stability.” He said: “We 
urgently request the other automobile 
manufacturers to head off this dan- 
gerous inflationary threat.” President 
Johnson added his own warning: “If 
this price increase prevails throughout 
the industry, it will take three-quarters 
of a billion dollars out of the pockets 
of American families.” 

Washington can do little more than 
wag a finger. Earlier this year, Presi- 
dent Johnson succeeded in rolling back 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.'s price boosts of 
almost 5% with threats of diverting 
Government steel orders. The Admin- 
istration has no such leverage over the 





1969 TOWN & COUNTRY STATION WAGON 
Running like 10 million cars per year. 
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car industry. Instead, it must count on 
the keen competition among automakers 
themselves to do the job of keeping 
prices down. 

Fall into Line. In the past two years, 
Chrysler announced price tags for new 
models, then scaled them down when 
the industry pacesetter, General Motors, 
announced lower price hikes. Both G.M 
and Ford are planning to post their 
own new lists this week, and inflation 
watchdogs in Washington expect in- 
creases of about one-third of Chrysler's. 
They hope that such competition will 
force the No, 3 carmaker to fall into 
line once again. To help matters along, 
Okun and other top Administration peo- 
ple huddled last week with executives 
of both General Motors and Ford, in- 
cluding G.M. Chairman James Roche 
and Henry Ford I 

If Chrysler keeps the present list, 
dealers’ prices on 137 models will go 
up from $38 on certain Dodge Darts 
to $173 on the Chrysler Town & Coun 
try station wagon. Plymouth’s bestsell- 
ing Fury III will be priced at $3,126 
(up $109), the Plymouth station wagon 
with V-8 engine at $3,292 (up $139), 
the popular Dodge Charger at $3,125 
(up $85), the Road Runner at $2,974 
(up $78). On the other hand, the price 
of the slow-selling Barracuda fastback 
will be cut by $71 

Optional equipment will cost an aver 
age of 3% more, which will add at 
least another $10 to the price of 1969 
models, Automatic transmission, in 
stalled on 92% of all Chrysler-made 
cars sold last year, for example, is list 
ed at $223.20 instead of $216.85, and 
radios, another favorite option, will cost 
a couple of dollars more 

In addition, Chrysler hopes to save 
money by cutting its two-year or 24,000- 
mile general warranty to one year or 
12,000 miles and restricting it to the 
original Owner instead of the first two 
The company will retain the five-year 
or 50,000-mile “power train” warranty, 
which it devised in 1963 to cover de 
fects in such things as the engine, trans 
mission and differential 

Greatest Stake. Chrysler cites in 
creases in the cost of materials and 
labor as the reason for its price rises 


But the President’s Council of Eco 
nomic Advisers insists that material 
costs rose by only 24% to 3%, and 


labor costs by 5% to 10%. These two 
rises together, the council figures, should 
be reflected in a $30 to $40 increase in 
the price of new cars, not an $89 one. 

Besides, the car manufacturers may 
be in a position to absorb some of the 
added Chrysler, with first-half 
profits running double what they were 
last year, expects to top 1967's fat $200 
million profits on $6.2 billion in sales. 
General Motors’ earnings rose to $960 
million for the first six months of this 
year, compared to last year’s first-half 
record of $912 million. Car sales are 
currently running at an annual rate of 
10 million, and all Big Three carmak- 
ers are close to equaling the previous 
records set in 1965 


costs 
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PARTNERS WOOLLEY, BUSH & LOVETT AT SUN VALLEY 
Old manners seem to breed new ideas. 


BANKING 


A Novel Celebration 

“I thought they would be dripping 
chinchilla and mink,” said a Seattle so- 
ciety editor, “but they look just like any- 
body.” Maybe so, but the 184 U.S. 
industrialists, foreign bankers and wives 
who gathered in Seattle last week were 
anything but an ordinary group. By 
one awed (and decidedly exaggerated) 
estimate, they commanded 90% of the 
free world’s capital. The occasion: a 
five-day traveling party to celebrate the 
150th anniversary of Manhattan-based 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., the 
largest, and by far the oldest U.S. pri- 
vate bank 

Both the guest list and the itinerary 
symbolized Brown Brothers Harriman’s 
intimate connections with U.S. industry 
and global finance. There were such 
business bigwigs as U.S. Steel's Roger 
Blough, Bethlehem’s Edmund Martin, 
Columbia Broadcasting’s William S. Pa- 
ley, President Orville Beal of Prudential 
Insurance, and Texaco Chairman How- 
ard Rambin Jr. Among the foreign 
bankers: Director Otmar Emminger of 
West Germany's Deutsche Bundesbank, 
Governor Louis Rasminsky of the Bank 
of Canada, Vice Chairman Marcus Wal- 
lenberg of the powerful Stockholms En- 
skilda Bank. 

Seating by Computer. Brown Broth- 
ers Harriman saw to everyone's com- 
fort with the best of banker-like touch- 
es, Computers matched the guests’ char- 
acteristics to promote compatible seat- 
ing at dinners. There was an armored 
car to carry valuables from the Olym- 
pic Hotel to Union Station while Chair- 
man William M. Allen of Boeing (a 
Brown Brothers client) entertained the 
group at his home after a tour of his 
company's Renton plant. Then every- 
body got aboard two 20-car Union Pa- 
cific special trains for the long run to 
Sun Valley, Idaho. There, behind closed 
doors, they took part in two days of se- 
rious talk about world monetary prob- 
lems. The world’s top central banker, 
Chairman William McChesney Martin 
of the Federal Reserve Board, joined 
the discussion. 

Personal ties link the partners of 
Brown Brothers with both the Union 


Pacific Railroad and the Sun Valley re- 
sort. U.S. Ambassador-at-Large W 
Averell Harriman, now a limited part- 
ner in the firm, was chairman between 
1932 and 1946 of the railroad his fa- 
ther once ran, U.P.’s present chairman, 
E. Roland Harriman, Averell’s brother, 
is a partner in the bank. As for Sun Val- 
ley, Averell Harriman started it 32 years 
ago as one of the U.S.’s first major ski 
resorts. (The railroad sold it in 1964.) 

Serving the Wealthy. If the cele- 
bration was novel, so is the bank that 
sponsored it. “People have a terrible 
time trying to understand Brown Broth- 
ers Harriman,” says Partner Thomas 
McCance, 66. “We perform an unusual 
set of services, and 150 years ago they 
forgot to put the word ‘bank’ in our 
name.” 

Though primarily a commercial bank, 
Brown Brothers also manages a large in- 
vestment portfolio and operates as a 
stockbroker, having been a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange since 
1882. With banking offices at 59 Wall 
Street, in Philadelphia and Boston, plus 
brokerage offices in Chicago and St 
Louis, Brown Brothers concentrates on 
highly personalized service for wealthy 
individuals and medium-sized corpora- 
tions. Its 5,000 customers are expected 
to keep a $10,000 minimum balance 
in their checking accounts, Despite its 
comparatively modest size for a Man- 
hattan bank (assets: $360 million), the 
firm often uses its expertise to head 
credit syndicates involving far larger 
banks. As a private partnership, Brown 
Brothers does not divulge its revenues 
or profits, but its 24 partners have plain- 
ly prospered by building on_ historic 
traditions. 

Brown Brothers was founded in 1818 
as a Philadelphia merchant bank by 
the sons of Alexander Brown, a Belfast 
linen auctioneer who emigrated to the 
U.S. and became a millionaire trader 
and banker. The bank pioneered in the 
use of travelers’ letter of credit. 
P. T. Barnum used one when he bought 
his famous white elephant, and Wood- 
row Wilson carried one for $10,000 
when he went to the 1918 peace con- 
ference at Versailles. In need of capital 
after the 1929 stock-market crash, 
Brown Brothers merged with two Har- 
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riman family firms in 1931, giving the 
bank its present name and form. 

Nine partners still operate from 19th 
century roll-top desks in a hushed sanc- 
tum off the main banking floor at 59 
Wall Street. Oddly, such devotion to 
old manners seems to breed new ideas. 
Because Brown Brothers’ overseas lend- 
ing has been crimped by U.S. balance- 
of-payments strictures, the firm last 
month opened its first non-U.S. branch, 
in Nassau, the Bahamas. Last week, in 
a move to strengthen its capacity to 
raise funds overseas, the firm agreed to 
buy an interest in London’s Fleming- 
Suez Ltd., a recently formed financial 
combine 

With the gala birthday party over, 
the next big change involves Brown 
Brothers’ four senior partners: Roland 
Harriman, Knight Woolley, former De 
fense Secretary Robert Lovett and Pres 
cott Bush, former G.O.P. Senator from 
Connecticut. Fellow Yalemen all (°17 
and ‘18), they will be 73 by year's end. 
In about a month, the four plan to va- 
cate their roll-top desks or offices close 
by the partners’ room and move up- 
stairs to semi-retirement, letting younger 
men take over gradually. The firm, of 
course, expects to be around for quite 
a while. In fact, the partners recently 
signed a new 119-year lease on their 
headquarters. 


BRITAIN 


Maybe a Surplus—Some Time? 

At long last, the British balance of 
trade deficit is showing substantial im- 
provement. Almost everyone was pleas- 
antly surprised last week when the 
Board of Trade announced the August 
totals of imports and exports. Exports 
rose $70 million to $1.33 billion. Im- 
ports, under the government's austerity 
program, have decreased from $1.58 bil- 
lion to $1.56 billion since July. The def- 
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icit, therefore, was a mere $229 million, 
the best Britain has done in 14 months. 

Crossbows and Coffins. The rise in 
exports can be largely attributed to the 
fact that last November's devaluation 
of the pound is finally taking effect. 
Meanwhile, major industries, with help 
from the government, are also making 
serious efforts to increase their export 
trade, and small businessmen are trying 
harder than ever to sell abroad. One del- 
egation of small traders arriving in the 
U.S. recently included a dealer in cross- 
bows equipped with telescopic sights, 
manufacturers of sedan chairs and 
stagecoaches, and a promoter from Sur- 
rey who maintains that he can provide 
“the most distinguished casket since 
Shakespeare’s day.” For prospective 
buyers in no hurry to take delivery, he 
says that he will also provide a suitable 
coat of arms on the casket. 

One month's figures, the Board of 
Trade warned, does not mean the end 
of @ situation that only a week earlier 
had sent the British to Basel to arrange 
another $2 billion in credits from friend- 
ly central bankers (Time, Sept. 20). In- 
deed, the board last week pointed out 
that some of the August increase in ex- 
ports resulted from an “erratic” jump 
in diamond shipments. Nevertheless the 
figures, coupled with those of earlier 
months, do indicate a trend of sorts. Ex- 
ports from June to August as a whole 
are 5% above those of March, April 
and May. Said London's Financial 
Times: “We may be moving towards 
first a balance and then a surplus in 
our foreign payments.” With August's 
encouraging figures on hand, the Bank 
of England last week sought to speed 
up that movement by dropping the bank 
rate another one-half of 1% to 74% 


What Ever Happened 
to the Molehills? 


One of the reasons for the improve 
ment in Britain’s balance of trade is 
the invasion of British business by U.S 
businessmen. Few Britons would agree 
with that statement. But one who does— 
and is preaching it to anyone who will 
listen—is Joe Hyman, whose Viyella In 
ternational Ltd, has grown into one of 
Britain's largest textile groups and most 
active exporters. 

Hyman has gone so far as to make 
a Statistical study of his own, From 
1950 to 1966, according to Hyman’s fig- 
ures, U.S. firms have increased their 
British investments 600%, from $840 
million to $5.6 billion. Today, some 
1,650 companies owned or controlled 
by U.S. interests provide jobs for 500,- 
000 Britons, account for 10% of all 
British industrial sales—and are respon- 
sible for as much as 18% of British ex- 
ports. “There has been vociferous crit- 
icism of American enterprise seizing 
the so-called new ‘commanding heights’ 
of our economy,” says Hyman, “I can 
only observe that had it not done so, 
such heights might only have been mole- 
hills. Without this investment we would 
be in a parlous state.” 


DEREK BAYES 





VIYELLA’S HYMAN 
Yankee, come here. 


Hyman also argues that U.S. com- 
panies and Stateside banks, which pres- 
ently hold 14% of all British deposits, 
act as a spur to make Britons perform 
better themselves, A hard-driving in- 
dustrialist who makes all of Viyella’s 
management decisions, he is particularly 
impressed by American marketing and 
productivity. “American businesses in 
Britain work back from the marketplace 
and simplify their plants,” he says. “Brit- 
ish businesses, through excessive prod- 
uct proliferation, are far less rational 
in their factories.” 

As far as Hyman is concerned, the 
British ought to take more lessons from 
the U.S. and try to restructure their 
business operations along American 
lines. So free with advice that other 
businessmen refer to him as “the pro- 
fessor,” Hyman stoutly maintains that 
British socialism and nationalization are 
inconsistent. He says: “To compare 
the remuneration of the lowest-paid op- 
eratives in American automobile busi- 
nesses in this country with their equiv- 
alents in our nationalized industries is 
to make it appear that we have two na- 
tions in our midst, while in reality it is 
the difference between two systems.” 


ADVERTISING 
Making the Image 


Hubert Humphrey's campaign staffers 
recently witnessed an advertising pre 
sentation that shocked them. As pro- 
posed for a minute-long TV spot, it 
featured Humphrey's countenance su- 
perimposed on a dart board. While an 
ofl-screen voice solemnly ticked off Hu 
bert’s achievements (“first to come out 
for open housing first for disar- 
mament first for aid to education”), 
darts went winging in on the vice-pres- 
idential face to drive each point home 

To Manhattan’s Doyle Dane Bern- 
bach, which had been working on the 
Humphrey campaign since last May, 
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On Wall Street, where the men vastly outnumber the women, 
stockbrokers and clerks began to notice the shapely young lady 
a few weeks ago. Each day about 1:30 p.m. she emerged from 
the subway in front of the New York Stock Exchange and walked 
briskly down Broad Street toward her job as an 18M machine op- 
erator at Chemical Bank New York Trust Co. She usually wore a 
tight sweater or blouse and, since her figure was 43-25-37, the 
number of watchers who waited for her increased as the word 
got around. One day last week, the crowd grew to 5,000, jam- 
ming Broad Street and covering the steps of the Subtreasury 


the dart-board pitch had real impact 
To the Humphrey people, it seemed 
more like subliminal sabotage. DDB du- 
tifully went back to its storyboards, but 
not for long. Democratic Campaign 
Manager Larry O'Brien fired DDB, 
abruptly dumping the shop whose wry, 
whimsical ad techniques (Avis, Volks- 
wagen) had worked so well for Lyndon 
Johnson in 1964. Humphrey's people 
called in Campaign Planners, a group 
formed largely of staffers from Lennen 
& Newell, the nation’s 14th largest 
agency 

High Stakes. With only six weeks re- 
maining before the voters go to the 
polls, the Democratic dustup leaves 
Campaign Planners pretty much last in 
the presidential image-making race 
DDB had had a chance to air only a 
few commercials. The new Humphrey- 
Muskie group, which will run its first 
TV ad this week—fully a month after 
Chicago—faces competition that is al- 
ready in high gear 

The Nixon-Agnew teams of Fuller & 
Smith & Ross (annual billings: $60 mil- 
lion) and Feeley & Wheeler ($6,000,- 
000) have been prepping for the G.O.P 
campaign since February. Even Third 
Party Candidate George Wallace has a 
long leg up. Birmingham's Luckie and 
Forney, which handled Lurleen Wal- 
lace’s 1964 statehouse campaign, has 
worked up two 30-minute TV shows 

Though agencies often take on cam- 
paign work as much out of political con 
viction as for profit, the stakes are high 
er this year than ever before. National 
and local candidates will spend some 
thing like $50 million on radio and tele- 
vision advertising, compared with $34.5 
million in 1964. Most of that will go 
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film studios 


for TV time, and even the networks 
are becoming defensive about the cost 
Lately, they have been passing the word 
that candidates can get discounts of up 
to 50% on standard rates, which can 
run as high as $70,000 for a minute of 
prime time. There is only one catch 
the networks are demanding full pay 
ment in cash 24 hours before air time 

Everyone is trying to wring a bigger 
return from the tube. NBC sold nearly 
a dozen one-minute World Series spots 
to Nixon and Humphrey (at $40,000 
per), only to run into the objections of 
Baseball Commissioner William Eckert, 
who complained that the fans should 
not be distracted by national issues dur- 
ing the national game. At week's end, 
Eckert decided to play ball. After all, of- 
ficials of the Olympics, that bastion of 
amateurism, did not quibble when Nix 
on’s camp bought some $500,000 worth 
of TV time to be aired during the Mex- 
ico City games 

Not every appearance costs money, 
however. Last week, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross ran a one-minute, $26,000 Nixon 
spot during the top-rated Rowan and 
Martin Laugh-In show, but the boss 
got on the show itself for free. Pop- 
ping up during a slapstick sequence, 
the new Nixon mugged on camera long 
enough to cry, with mock incredulity, 
“Sock it to meeee?” Nixon was re 
cruited for the scene, which was ac- 
tually filmed before the Miami con- 
vention by Laugh-In Co-Producer Paul 
Keyes, an old Nixon friend who now 
promises equal time for the other 
candidates. 

For the Boondocks. In handling their 
political accounts, which will run an es- 
imated $7,000,000 for Nixon and some- 





Building. Brokers and clerks peered from every window; pho 
tographers and reporters jostled for advantage. The object of 
all this attention, Francine Gottfried, 21, had to be rescued from 
the mob by police. Next day, the waiting crowd grew to 10,000 
—but Francine did not show up. At her home in Brooklyn, she 
said: “I'm just an ordinary girl. These people have all the re- 
sponsibility of handling millions of dollars, and they act like 
they're out of their minds.” Still, Francine’s stock continued to 
rise: she was besieged by inquiries from TV shows, agents and 


what less for Humphrey, the agencies 
work themselves into the sort of lather 
usually reserved for a Procter & Gam- 
ble account. To gear up quickly for a 
big-money proposition that, win or lose, 
will end after Election Day, they have 
taken to borrowing talent from other 
shops. Most agencies are prepared to 
handle chores far beyond the preparing 
and placing of ads. Feeley & Wheeler 
has designed enough buttons, bumper 
stickers, Nixon dresses and oddments 
to fill an 18-page catalogue, can get car- 
loads of hoopla out to the boondocks 
within 24 hours after an order 

So far, the copy, like the candidates, 
has come nowhere near the contro- 
versial pitch of 1964. Then a mon- 
umental flap arose over DDB’s John- 
son-Humphrey ads, including one that 
used a child licking an ice-cream cone 
to link the danger of stronttum-90 to 
Goldwater's stand on atomic testing. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, by contrast, 
has pretty much stuck to careful ex- 
cerpts from Nixon's Miami acceptance 
for TV and radio fare. And about all 
the agency has dared to do with “Nix- 
on’s the One,” a slogan originated by 
Nixon headquarters, is develop a few 
cautious variations like “This Time, 
Nixon.” 

Hoping to catch up, Humphrey’s 
Campaign Planners aims to expand its 
slim, six-member Washington-based 
staff, which was originally created to 
do volunteer work for Citizens for 
Humphrey. The head of the group, Len- 
nen & Newell Senior Vice President 
Barry J. Nova, 35, has had no cam- 
paign advertising experience, He is cur- 
rently on leave from his agency, where 
he handles Muriel Cigars. 
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AIRLINES 
On Howard Hughes’ Account 


For the past seven years, elusive In- 
dustrialist' Howard Hughes and Trans 
World Airlines have been tangled in a 
complex legal battle. The conflict dates 
back to late 1960, when Hughes, in re- 
turn for $165 million in loans to pay 
for TWA’s first jets, had to surrender 
his 78.2% ownership of the airline to 
a voting trust controlled by the lending 
banks and insurance companies 

When Hughes objected to the way 
the new trustee-appointed management 
was running the company, TWA's new 
president, Charles Tillinghast Jr. (Timt 
cover, July 22, 1966), engaged in a bit 
of preemptive warfare. TWA hit Hughes 
with a suit that asked $115 million in 
damages (the amount was increased lat- 
er), and demanded that Hughes be 
forced to divest himself of his holdings 
in the airline that he had built from a 
middling carrier in 1939 to a major air 
line. Hughes hit back with a countersuit 
charging that Tillinghast and the lend- 
ers were conspiring to dispossess him 
of his property. 

Last week, after seemingly endless 
legal manuevers, the case finally reached 
a significant new stage. In a 323-page re- 
port, former U.S. Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, the “special master” 
appointed by a New York district court 
to assess the amount of the damages, ac- 
cepted most of TWA's claims that 
Hughes’ procrastination in securing jets 
for the airline had severely crippled its 
ability to compete in the early 1960s 
Brownell set the sum that Hughes 
should pay TWA at $137.6 million. 
His report will now go to Federal Judge 
Charles Metzner, who is expected to in- 
corporate its findings into a final judg 
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MILLIONAIRE HUGHES (1951) 
Silence leads to setbacks. 
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Now-a°1495 
Electronic 
Printing 
Calculator. 


And it’s made by Friden! 


If you're familiar with electronic printing calculators, you'll 
know what a fantastic bargain our 1150 model is. 

If you're not familiar with electronic printing calcu- 
lators, let us tell you about ours. 

The 1150 does its printing with a unique printing 
wheel. It streaks across the paper at a speed of 37 char- 
acters a second. 

The 1150 needs this printout speed. Inside the 1150, 
integrated circuitry calculates in milliseconds. 

Intermediate answers are automatically held in the 
remarkable “Friden Stack” of four registers. This means 
there's never anything to write down or re-enter. 

When doing individual line extensions or accumula- 
tive totals, you'll find the exclusive “X+" and “X—"' keys 
indispensable. They let you perform two jobs with one 
keystroke. 

Numbers on the printed tape are grouped into sets of 
three for easy reading. And your final answer is rounded 
off and truncated, automatically. 

No other electronic printing calculator begins to match 
the time-saving features and low $1495 price tag of the 
1150. 

For a demonstration call your nearest Friden office 
Or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California 94577. 
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The merger of 


Continental Baking Company 


into 


a wholly owned subsidiary of 


International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


has become effective. 


The undersigned acted as financial adviser to 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation in the negotiations. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


September 18, 1968. 








The merger of 


Continental Baking Company 


into 


a wholly owned subsidiary of 


International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


has become effective. 


The undersigned acted as financial adviser to 
Continental Baking Company in the negotiations. 





WERTHEIM & Co. 


September 18, 1968. 





| ment that will probably be handed down 











within the next two or three months. 

Despite Hughes’ repeated setbacks in 
the courts, which stem in part from his 
refusal to take the stand in his own de- 
fense, his lawyers will probably appeal 
any adverse court judgment in hopes 
of getting a reduction or a dismissal of 
the damages. Until two years ago, a 
damage settlement would have hurt 
Hughes hardly at all. At that time, he 
still owned 78.2% of TWA and would, 
in effect, have been paying the assess- 
ments largely to himself. But, in a dar- 
ing gamble that he would not have to 
pay damages, Hughes sold his TWA 
shares for $546.5 million in 1966. Thus, 
if he must now pay up, the money will 
come out of his millions with which he 
has lately been acquiring hotel casinos 
and real estate in Las Vegas. 


TOBACCO 


For Women Only 

Two years ago this month, Philip 
Morris, Inc., lit the long-cigarette craze 
with its two-puffs, three-puffs, maybe- 
even-five-puffs longer, 100-mm. Benson 
& Hedges. Sales increased so suddenly 
that all cigarette companies rushed into 
the longs market. Of the 17 new brands, 
15 were 100-mm.; of these, 13 were 
stretch versions of existing brands. Long 
cigarettes now have 13% of the mar- 
ket, and the field is getting overcrowded. 

Philip Morris this week is trying a 
new approach. The company has come 
out nationally with Virginia Slims, a 
100-mm. regular or menthol filter cig- 
arette that it hails as “the cigarette for 
women only.” 

Philip Morris discovered women 
smokers now account for 42% of a 
market that last year consumed 527.8 
billion cigarettes. And the “swinging 
woman of the 60s,” to whom the com- 
pany is pitching its Slims, apparently 
likes the idea of a cigarette of her 
own. Test-marketed in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, the new brand rapidly 
gathered 14% of all sales; additional 
cartons had to be shipped in by air. 
Since 1% is considered a good share 
of the market for any brand, Philip 
Morris decided to skip the two more 
months of planned testing and go with 
Virginia Slims nationally. 

Virginia Slims live up to their name 
by being longer and thinner than most. 
The new cigarette is 23 mm. in cir- 
cumference vy. 25 for most cigarettes. 
“It’s the esthetics that are important,” 
says Philip Morris Vice President John 
Landry. “A girl has to feel comfortable 
holding it and smoking it.” Leo Bur- 
nett Co., the ad agency, intends to pitch 
them to the emancipated woman, who, 
along with the right to vote, can now 
have a cigarette made for her. “You've 
got your own cigarette now, baby,” coo 
TV commercials for Slims. “You've 
come a long long way.” To emphasize 
the point, Virginia Slims will be sold 
in soft-colored “purse packs” that few 
men will feel like filching from. 
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Coming soon—to your supermarket. 


This mountain of logs at the Eastex mill 
will soon be converted into milk cartons, 
frozen-food packages, bottle carriers and 
toothpaste packages. Or paper cups and 
plates. Or paperback book covers, hard- 
ware cartons or greeting cards. It’s not 
surprising that more and more packages 


and paper products start at Eastex, be- 
Cause we're one of the fastest growing 
companies in the business. In fact, we like 
to think of ourselves as industry’s own 
supermarket for pulp, paper, paperboard, 
packaging — and ideas. Window shop- 
pers welcome. 


Easlex 





Eastex Incorporated (formerly East Texas Pulp and Paper Company) 
General Offices: Silsbee, Texas Sales Offices: Silsbee, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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fastest light twin in the sky for the most 


the profitable use of your workday! 


You work hard...move fast. Time is one of your most 


precious commodities. You squeeze every drop of 


profit potential from each working hour 


You will not be tied down. When you want to go, you 
want to go. Now! 


The Beechcraft Turbo Baron was built for you 


290 mph cruise with a turboc harged total of 760 
horsepower. Moves over a ton of load above 30,000 
feet. And inside, the quiet good taste and quality you 

nd in your office. “Unwind” in soft-cushioned, 
air-conditioned comfort. Super soundproofing encour- 
ages relaxed conversation 
This is a Beechcraft. It sets the standard. That's why 
itis your kind of airplane. 

COULD YOU PROFIT 
FROM “DAY-STRETCHING”? 

A Turbo Baron can’t add more hours, but it can stretch 


A “fly-it-yourself” Turbo Baron owner might start his 
day with a breakfast conference in Dallas. Lunch in 
the Chicago Loop, followed by a sales presentation... 
then off to St. Louis for a late afternoon appointment. 


Baron pilots can take up to 5 passengers, over weather 
and mountains...into small, rough fields or down the 
sophisticated electronic approaches to major terminals. 

he Turbo Baron “stretches” your day by cutting the 
fat out of travel time. It puts you where you need to be 
when you decide the time is right. 

THAT FIRST STEP CAN BE A LONG ONE! 
Ready to step-up from a single engine business air- 
plane? Step all the way up to “over-the-top” capability 
in the world’s fastest light twin. The Turbo Baron is 
easy to fly. It was designed for the businessman-pilot. 


It’s your kind of airplane! 














No check-in lines or waiting for baggage. It 
goes right along with you 


Travel in comfort and privacy. Arrive relaxed, 
refreshed, and ready to go 





metropolitan airports and 
fields alike. 


demanding men on earth! 


TWO MORE BARONS IN THE 
“PROFIT-POWER” TRIO 

Both seat 4 to 6 people in big super soundproof cabins. 
The Beechcraft DSS Baron cruises at 230 mph with a 
useful load of 2266 pounds. Economy cruise non-stop 
range is more than 1100 miles. The Beechcraft BSS 
Baron cruises at 225 mph, carrying over a ton of 
useful load. Choose the power, speed, payload and 
range combination that fits your individual needs and 
travel budget. 
BUSINESS AVIATION OR AVIATION BUSINESS 
State your need—pick your Beechcraft. Business or 
pleasure, flight training or scheduled passenger service 
... there's a Beechcraft built for you. Two-seat trainer 
to 17-place turbo prop airliner, all are the finest made 
anywhere in the world. See your Beechcraft dealer. 
Arrange for a demonstration. 


Flying is believing! 


eechcraft 





FREE information on the Turbo Baron or any Beech- 
craft. Write Beech Aircraft Corporation, Marketing 
Services, 9705 E. Central, Wichita, Kansas 67201. 


small, 


Come and go at your convenience. Land at 
Close-in airports, save ground travel time 





The Turbo Baron feels right at home at 


rough 


















These Bonds have not been and are not being offered to the public. 
This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


NEW_ISSUE 
$75,000,000 


The Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada 


First Mortgage 6.90% Bonds, Series AM 
due September 17, 1998 


(payable in United States funds) 


Pursuant to agreements arranged through the undersigned, 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada has sold, or has 
agreed to sell, the above issue to institutional investors. 


SALOMON BROTHERS & HUTZLER MCLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR, 


Incorporated 





All of these bonds have been sold outside the United States. 
This advertisement appears as a matter of record only, 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Washington, D.C. 


SWISS FRANCS 60,000,000.- 
5%% Swiss France Bonds of 1968 due 1983 


These bonds have been underwritten by the following Swiss banks: 








SWISS CREDIT BANK 





UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND SWISS BANK CORPORATION 





LEU & CO'SBANK LIMITED BANQUE POPULAIRE SUISSE GROUPEMENT DES BANQUIERS 


PRIVES GENEVOIS 












A. SARASIN & CIE PRIVATE BANK AND TRUST COMPANY GROUPEMENT DE BANQUIERS 


PRIVES ZURICHOIS 


Septiembre 18, 1968 





MILESTONES 


Died. Red Foley, 58, who sang his 
way to the top of the country-and-West- 
ern music charts with Chattanooga 
Shoeshine Boy, Peace in the Valley 
and others; of pulmonary edema; in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Died. Henry Barnes, 61, New York 
City traffic commissioner since 1962, 
who mounted a scrappy, unrelenting 


| campaign to unclog the streets; after a 


heart attack in his office. “You can’t be 
a nice guy and solve traffic,” Barnes 
liked to say. He railed against privi- 
leged double-parkers and street repair- 
men, created miles of one-way avenues 
in Manhattan, and set up one of the 
largest electronically controlled signal 
systems in the U.S. 


Died. Chester Carlson, 62, inventor 
of Xerography, the dry-copying process 
that changed the routine in countless of- 
fices; of a heart attack; in Manhattan. 
In 1934, Carlson, a physicist in a New 
York electrical firm, became so frus- 
trated over the lack of copies of doc- 
uments that he decided to do some- 
thing about it. He worked four years 
to develop an electrostatic copying pro- 
cess, which has since become Xerox, 
an $800 million-a-year firm whose 
growth gave Carlson a fortune estimated 
at more than $150 million. 


Died. Franchot Tone, 63, longtime 
movie star whose off-camera tiffs some- 
times overshadowed his considerable 
acting ability; of lung cancer; in Man- 
hattan. Suave son of a wealthy in- 
dustrialist, Tone moved quickly from 
lead roles on Broadway to Hollywood, 
where he made 53 films, including Mu- 
tiny on the Bounty and Advise and Con- 
sent, His personal life was littered with 
four broken marriages and several 
fights, one of which—against Bit Actor 
Tom Neal over the affections of Tone’s 
third wife, Barbara Payton, in 1951— 
left him with a battered face that re- 
quired plastic surgery. 


Died. Michael Carr (born Cohen), 
64, a Dublin-reared Jew who wrote the 
music of some of the most popular 
Irish songs, including Did Your Moth- 
er Come from Ireland? and Everybody's 


| Got a Touch of Irish; in London, Carr 


ran away to sea as a teen-ager, worked 


| as a Hollywood bit player before mov- 





ing to England, where he composed 
South of the Border and Hang Out the 
Washing on the Siegfried Line. 


Died. Charles Jackson, 65, melan- 
choly novelist of guilt and frustration; 
in Manhattan. After striking it rich in 
1944 with The Lost Weekend, the sto- 
ry of a classic binge, he had a long dry 
spell, writing mediocre books about ho- 
mosexuality and paranoia. His last work 
was A Second-Hand Life, a novel of 
nymphomania published in 1967. 
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Tick-tock...tick-tock...the Bourbon that didn't watch the clock...many long years! 
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achine that under- 

kind of arithmetic. It’s 

- ¢alled a sodium-cooled fast breeder 
reactor. And when it’s commercially 
developed, it will produce huge 
amounts of electric energy and still end 
up with more nuclear fuel than it 
started with. 

It’s already created so much interest 
that General Public Utilities Corpora- 
tion and our Atomics International 
Division are studying the building of a 
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large-size plant for installation on 
GPU system. And several other power 
companies— Baltimore Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, Delmarva Power & 
Light Company, Duke Power Com- 
pany, and South Carolina Electric 
and Gas Company—are participating 
in the development program. 

Using fast breeder reactors, electric 
utilities will be able to produce more 
power at less cost than ever before. And 
without using up the earth’s supply of 






are elements to do it. It is expected 

that generation of electricity by nuclear 
plants will increase from approximately 
1% of total production to around 40% 
by 1985. This is why the financial 
community refers to nuclear energy as 
one of the great emerging industries. 

Being the leader in sodium tech- 
nology enables us to benefit from that 
growth. And when you add it up in 
dollars and cents, you end up with some 
pretty interesting figures. 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY- 
ONE OF THE 

EMERGING INDUSTRIES 

OF NORTH AMERICAN ROCKWELL 


WE'RE ALSO BUSY: 


Discovering a whole new world of 
natural resources through 
Oceanography. 


Developing new techniques in 
hospital systems and hospital 
modernization for advanced 
Medical Technology. 


Applying our knowledge of data 
processing to develop new 
Learning Technology that will 
cope with the information explosion. 


Making circuitry (too small for the 
eye to see) for use in today’s 
advanced Microelectronics 
navigation and control systems. 


Finding new ways of filtering air to 
provide effective Pollution 
Control. 


Developing Systems Management 
techniques, an entirely new 
approach to solving 

human problems. 


And we're active in leading 
growth markets: 


Automotive: Our Rockwell- 
Standard Divisions are major 
suppliers of heavy-duty truck 
components. 


General Aviation: Between our 
Aero Commander® aircraft and 
our Sabreliner jets, we manufacture 
the nation’s fullest line of business, 
pleasure, and agricultural aircraft. 


Leisure Market: The Hatteras 
Yacht facilities of our Industrial 
and Marine Divisions build a 
complete line of luxury fiberglass 
motor yachts. 


To find out what else we're doing, 
send for our Seven Emerging 
Industries booklet. Write: 

North American Rockwell 
Corporation, Corporate Public 
Relations, General Offices, 2300 
East Imperial Highway, 

El Segundo, California 90245. 
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TELEVISION 





PROGRAMS 
The New Season 


In answer to numerous if inaudible 
requests to dramatize daily life on a 
weekly newsmagazine, NBC last week 
unveiled its new series, The Name of 
the Game (Fridays, 8:30-10 p.m., 
E.D.T.). The show is all about People, 
a hard-hitting mag staffed with the hard- 
est-hitting newshawks since Steve Wil- 
son and Lorelei Kilbourne cleaned up 
Big Town. 

Tony Franciosa is People’s handsome, 
daring ace reporter. His editor (Gene 
Barry) occupies an office that is only 
slightly more opulent than, say, Hugh 


| Hefner's pad. Expense-account cash is 
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FRANCIOSA & GAMINE IN “GAME” 
Too much and just enough. 


as abundant and accessible as scratch 
paper, The researchers are not only res- 
olutely clever but demure, sensuous and 
beautiful. 

So far, that is a fair representation 
of conditions on any newsmagazine that 
could possibly come to mind. It is the 
story line that seems just a trifle ex- 
aggerated. In the first installment, Fran- 
ciosa starts oif on a routine assignment, 
tries to bribe one sexy girl, romances an- 
other, shoots two would-be assassins 
and, with the aid of the FBI, breaks up 
an international espionage ring. Then 
it’s time for lunch. .. . 

On occasion, the show will feature 
Robert Stack, who plays the handsome, 
hard-hitting editor on People’s sister 
publication, Crime. The audience gets 
the punishment. 


Among other TV premiéres last week: 
>» The Outsider (NBC, Wednesday, 10- 
11 p.m.). Darren McGavin, who played 
Mike Hammer in the television series, 
is now a mercifully un-Hammerlike pri- 
vate eye named David Ross. In the 
first program, Ross got his work done 
without resorting to brutality and he- 


man seductions; he impersonated a mil- 
lionaire gambler in an effort to trap a 
crooked cardplayer. Ross exposed the 
cheater and departed, having provided 
the viewer with a provocative glimpse 
of a cutthroat poker game. That's all, 
and that’s enough. 

> The Ghost and Mrs. Muir (NBC, Sat- 
urday, 8:30-9 p.m.). Like the 1947 
movie, this series dwells on an ethereal 
love-hate relationship. The ghost, Cap- 
tain Gregg, is a crusty old salt (when 
he materializes), who scares people away 
from his beach house. Along comes 
Mrs. Muir, her two children and a 
Hazel-like housekeeper. After a couple 
of showdowns, Mrs. Muir decides that 
Captain Gregg is more bluff than gruff, 


SY FRIEDMAN 


McGAVIN IN “OUTSIDER” 


and he concludes that a spiritual affair 
is better than nothing at all. The Muirs 
stay. Even for viewers who don’t turn 
on to ghosts, especially in sitchcoms, 
the show is still a considerable im- 
provement over flying nuns and dis- 
appearing Jeannies. 

> Julia (NBC, Tuesday, 8:30-9 p.m.). 
Diahann Carroll, in her own series, is a 
black registered nurse who is trying to 
make it in whitey’s world. Widowed 
Julia has a_ five-year-old son Cory, 
played by a winning little fellow named 
Marc Copage. They are pretty well off, 
judging from the nifty apartment they 
occupy. Still, Julia needs a job. She is 
turned away by America’s only per- 
sonnel director who is not desperate to 
hire Negroes. Fortunately, she finds a 
protector in cantankerous Dr. Chegley 
(Lloyd Nolan), who doesn't care what 
color she is as long as she knows her 
business. Some of Julia’s problems are 
black, but her aspirations and life-style 
are white. That factor, despite NBC's 
laudable decision to bring Negroes more 
prominently into television, makes Ju- 
lia hardly more than a small-screen 
Guess Who's Coming to TV? 
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CINEMA 





A Festival of Diamonds and Zircons 


HE New York Film Festival isn't 
what it used to be. Perhaps it never 
was. True, previous festivals did pro- 
vide American debuts for some major 


foreign films: Poland’s Knife in the 
Water (1963), Czechoslovakia’s The 
Shop on Main Street (1965), Italy's 


The Battle of Algiers (1967). But mov- 


ie enthusiasts tend to forget the un- 
distinguished and unmemorable fare 
that made up the bulk of the pro- 


Even at its best, Lincoln Center 


grams 
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ROWLANDS IN “FACES” 


offered the viewer only a few diamonds 
in a setting of zircons. 

The 1968 festival may contain more 
costume jewelry than ever before. This 
year’s program list is more notable for 
its absentees than for those in atten- 
dance: there are no British, Canadian 
or Oriental films. On the other hand, 
France is lopsidedly represented by 
twelve movies—half of the full-length 
features, The lack of balance may not 
be entirely the festival's fault. Some 
films were unavailable for screening: 
Hollywood, as usual, refused to pro- 
vide any of its major productions; and 
Jacques Tati’s new comedy, Playtime, 
is On 70-mm. film, too large for Lin- 
coln Center's projectors, Several works 
by major directors—notably Francois 
Truffaut's Stolen Kisses and Pier Paolo 
Pasolini’s Oedipus—were judged unfit. 

Just how much more unfit than some 
of the items accepted by the festival is 
difficult to imagine. Closely Watched 
Trains, by Jiri Menzel of Czechoslo- 
vakia, won an Oscar as the Best For- 
eign Film of 1967. This year Menzel 
returns with Capricious Summer, a dis- 
appointingly slight fable about a trav- 
eling carnival in a small country town. 
There are three films from what the fes- 
tival labels “the German Renaissance” 
two of them suggest that it might have 
been better advertised as “the Return 
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of the Visigoths.” The Chronicle of 
Anna Magdalena Bach is a paralyzed 
semidocumentary in which the Top 20 
Bach hits are rendered by some be- 
wigged court musicians. Signs of Life, 
an Antonioniesque account of the 
Wehrmacht in Greece in 1944, belies 
its title 

Still, the festival has always _per- 
formed a valuable service in offering 
certain films that were either too flawed 
or too offbeat for commercial distri- 





MOREAU IN “STORY” 
More costume jewelry than ever before. 


bution. The program directors’ taste in 
revivals remains impeccable. Jean Re- 
noir’s Toni, made in 1934, is a gentle, 
loving tribute to the peasants of pre- 
Civil War Spain. The uncut version of 
Max Ophuls’ Lola Montes (1955), nev- 
er commercially released in the U.S., is 
one of the most sumptuous romances 
ever filmed. Among the other festival 
highlights 


Faces, one of the two full-length 
American features in the festival, may 
be the most impressive of the lot. This 
is Actor John Cassavetes’ second effort 
as both writer and director. He spent 
six months shooting the film—mostly 
in his own Los Angeles house—and al- 
most three years editing it. The result 
is a 130-minute study of human pain, 
shame, cruelty and crudity of such abra- 
sive intensity that it constitutes more 
of an experience than a show. 

The story is of a miserable, middle- 
class marriage in the process of break- 
ing up. It is told in long scenes of 
indecent emotional exposure involving 
middle-aged businessmen, silly, frustrat- 
ed wives, a good-natured call girl and 
a footloose young male hustler. All of 
them are compelled to pretend to one 
another and to themselves that they 
are having a good time. A good time is 
“having a lot of laughs,” and their 








laughter—inane, drunken, forced—ex- 
plodes and cackles frantically through- 
out the film. They feed one another 
stupid jokes, lies and childish games to 
keep the laughter coming. When it 
cracks, the bewilderment and despair 
leak out into the room and turn the 
laughers sick, self-pitying or snarling. 
The performers are generally out- 
standing, especially Gena Rowlands as 
the call girl, John Marley as the hus- 
band and Lynn Carlin as the forlorn 
and suicidal wife (it is her first pro- 
fessional role). Cassavetes’ hand-held 
cameras move from closeup to unspar 
ing closeup with the agility of a spec- 
tator’s shifting eye—a spectator, more- 
over, who must constantly feel that he 
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VLADY IN “TWO OR THREE THINGS” 


is committing an invasion of privacy. 
It is to the film’s credit that Faces 
evokes a slight sense of guilt: the view- 
er keeps watching, even when he ought 
to avert his eyes. 


Though The Immortal Story is a 
French production, it, too, boasts an 
American director, the prodigious Or- 
son Welles, adapting an Isak Dinesen 
anecdote. The works of the Scandi- 
navian taleteller resemble rows of ici- 
cles, gelid, brittle and pure. To bend 
them is to break them; to lend them 
warmth is to make them lose their in- 
tegrity. Even Welles has been unable to 
fashion more than a laborious, mis- 
shapen exercise. The reasons are ob- 
vious. This is his first film in color—an 
inappropriate mode for a fiction writ- 
ten in etched, formal prose, devoid of 
the sensual palette. Secondly, because 
the movie was made for television, its 
time is arbitrarily restricted to an hour 
—too protracted for spare storytelling 
and too limited for character devel- 
opment. The most grievous flaw is the 
choice of the story itself. 

A senile Macao millionaire, played 
by Welles, is a man in love with num- 
bers and facts. He decides to play God 
by breathing literal life into a tradi- 
tional sailors’ tale—the one about an im- 
potent rich man who hires a seaman to 
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impregnate his young wife. The mil- 
lionaire flags down a 17-year-old sea- 
man and an aging girl-about-town 
(Jeanne Moreau) and puts them in his 
sumptuous bedchamber. The sailor, he 
cackles, will one day tell the story of 
his exploit—and for the first time in his- 
tory, that yarn will be founded on truth. 
Irony comes with the first rays of morn- 
ing: the tale will never be told, either 
by the dumb-struck youth or by the 
dead millionaire. Chilly splinters of the 
Dinesen style occasionally gleam in the 
stilted drama, But recurrent lines, like 
“The earth trembled at the loss of my 
innocence,” are difficult enough on pa- 
per; on film they are impossible 


This year Lincoln Center offers not 
one but three productions of France's 
protean Jean-Luc Godard. Weekend is 
a bloody attack on bourgeois society; 
One Plus One, his first film in English, 
stars the Rolling Stones and was just fin- 
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SCENE FROM “LA RELIGIEUSE 
Powers to shock. 


ished when the festival began. Two or 
Three Things | Know About Her is Go- 
dard as sociologist—cool, clinical, 
though concerned. Fortunately, he is a 
better moviemaker than sociologist, and 
his rather trite treatise on the deper- 
sonalizing effects of modern life is a vi- 
sual joy 

The “Her” of the title is Paris—a 
city that Godard sees as being made 
over by machines into a vast machine 
for living. Huge cranes swing in the 
sky; compressed-air drills roar and 
scream on the sound track as they erect 
enormous complexes of apartments 
And in their symmetrical little flats, sur- 
rounded by their new furniture, kitch 
en appliances and brightly packaged 
brand-name products, families are go- 
ing into debt. To raise extra money, 
one man rents his bedrooms to couples 
by the hour. A young housewife named 
Juliette (Marina Vlady) resorts to part- 
ume prostitution 

Godard follows Juliette through a 
typical day. She visits a dress shop, a 
bar, a hairdresser. She and a friend 
pose for an American photographer just 
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back from Viet Nam. She takes a young 
worker to a cheap hotel. Back at the flat 
with her two children, she has a conver- 
sation with her husband, a garage me- 
chanic, that sums up Godard’s dim view. 

“Well, here at last,” says Robert (Rog- 
er Montsoret). “Where?” asks Juliette. 
Robert: “Home.” Juliette: “And then 
what, what are we going to do?” Rob- 
ert: “Sleep . what's got into you?” 
Juliette: “And then what?” Robert 
“We'll get up.” Juliette: “And then 
what?” Robert: “The same thing. We'll 
start all over again. We'll wake up, 
work, eat.” Juliette: “And then what?” 
Robert: “I don’t know . . . die.” 

Typically, Godard has tricked up this 
thin little life-slice with experimental 
techniques that are no longer exper- 
imental: his own voice whispering a 
commentary, monologues in which the 
actors face the camera and talk about 
themselves, Still, he has framed the col- 
ors and sounds of Juliette’s tawdry day 
with such sharpness and immediacy that 
life—even on these terms—seems like 
a pretty exciting adventure. 


La Religieuse, another French entry, 
is an austere, furious re-creation by di- 
rector Jacques Rivette (Paris Belongs 
to Us) of Denis Diderot’s scandalous 
18th century novel, which displayed 
French convents rife with hypocrisy and 
licentiousness. Suzanne (Anna Karina), 
the illegitimate daughter of a bourgeois, 
finds herself in her teens without hus- 
band or money. Pushed into a convent 
by her parents, she can do nothing but 
vainly petition lawyers to extricate her 
from a spiritual prison. In one nun 
nery, flagellation is a substitute for rev- 
elation; in another, lesbianism is the 
order of the Order. In the end, she 
leaps to death, and thus freedom 

Rivette follows the savage original 
with scrupulous fidelity, which explains 
why Roman Catholic authorities were 
able to ban the film in France, Pre 
sumably, he intended La Religieuse to 
be a metaphor of freedom and repres- 
sion. Even if it only reflects a pecu- 
liarly virulent anticlericalism, the movie 
has considerable powers to shock 


Hugo and Josefin is childhood sunny- 
side up. As in Elvira Madigan, there is 
the bitterSwede evocation of transient 
things—youth, daylight, love. And there 
is the now customary classical sound 
track—Handel and Beethoven—to aug- 
ment a romantic tale. This time, how- 
ever, the romance is of children infat 
uated with the natural world, Josefin, a 
parson’s shy daughter, meets a little 
boy named Hugo, a free sprite with a 
wise tongue and merry feet. The two 
plunge into summer, riding an old-fash- 
ioned two-wheeler, running through 
dappled woods, sharing a common joy 
in such everyday activities as seeing, eat- 
ing and breathing. A sticky lacquer of 
Christian symbolism covers some of the 
scenario, and the preening camera work 
often asks who is the prettiest of them 
all. But Hugo and Josefin is rescued 
from its incipient mannerism by the 


stars—two amateurs as spontaneous as 
the weather. 


Iron Curtain films that have a polit- 
ical message are usually more interesting 
than those that do not: censorship of- 
ten seems to bring out subtlety in the 
artist's hand. The Red and the White 
is unusual in proposing that neither 
side in the Russian Revolution had a 
monopoly on evil. The White Russians 
are shown as human beings capable of 
courage as well as atrocities—like their 
Red enemies. To be sure, the Bolshe- 
viks ultimately seem to display greater 
bravery and commit fewer outrages, but 
propaganda was not Hungarian Director 
Miklos Jancs6’s aim 

Instead, he views the war as a lethal 
chess game in which his camera alter- 
nates from side to side, until war be- 
comes a force beyond control of the 
combatants. The Red and the White be- 
comes the tortured landscape of a coun- 
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“HUGO AND JOSEFIN” 
Sunny-side up. 


try’s soul through a series of ironic con- 
trasts: biplanes flying above horsemen, 
love scenes interrupted by violence, mil- 
itary bands trumpeting gaily after the 
executions of wounded soldiers. 

A Report on the Party and the 
Guests has a double point to its sharp 
allegory: made in 1966, it could not be 
shown in pre-Dubéek Czechoslovakia, 
and it may not be shown there now 
An assortment of men and women at a 
party are vaguely annoyed to find them- 
selves being organized and harassed by 
a smiling, sinister type. Just when he 
seems to be going too far in hectoring 
the guests with silly rules, the concil- 
iatory host appears. He shepherds them 
to rows of banquet tables with magnif- 
icent candelabra and very little food. 

When one of the guests walks out, 
the host turns peevish. After all he’s 
done for them—shouldn’t the deserter 
really be brought back so that they all 
can enjoy themselves together? “Since 
he left all, all must go look for him,” 
someone says. And off they go, run- 
ning through the woods—armed with 
guns, behind a baying, growling dog. 
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Fables for People Who Can 
Hear with Their Eyes 


LOST IN THE FUNHOUSE by John Barth. 
201 pages. Doubleday. $4.95. 


Many things can happen in John 
Barth's funhouse, but getting lost is not 
likely to be one of them. Whenever the 
rubber spiders and indiscreetly aimed 
jets of air become too threatening, the 
lights suddenly flash on and Proprietor 
Barth himself ambles in and starts ex- 
plaining about the machinery. Those 
who take their funhouses seriously may 
grow confused and exasperated. But 
readers of The Sot-Weed Factor and 
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have been composed for ‘printed 
voice, which may or may not mean 
that it is to be read aloud—silently. 

The reader, the most antiquated piece 
of equipment in a mixed-media pro- 
duction, gets only the book. Barth says 
he originally planned to insert audio 
tapes in a number of hollowed-out 
pages, but dropped the idea as too gim- 
micky. There was no mention of pro- 
viding each reader with a visible but 
silent author. Thanks mainly to Barth’s 
enormous vitality and virtuosity, how- 
ever, most of the pieces do quite well 
in print. Basically, Barth is firmly fixed 
in the Gutenberg galaxy. 

Taken together, as Barth urges they 
should be, these fictions interreact to 
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JOHN BARTH IN BUFFALO ELECTRONICS LAB 
Protean star from the Gutenberg galaxy. 


Giles Goat—Boy are familiar with Barth's 
impulses toward farce, his intellectual 
mobility, shaggy doggerel and merry ni- 
hilism. These people are apt to accept 
the clever gimmickry as one would a 
party favor. 

Mobius Strip. Some of the book's 
14 pieces, nearly half of which have pre- 
viously appeared in magazines, were de- 
signed for what is currently called 
mixed-media performance. To begin 
with, there is a do-it-yourself Mébius 
strip that reads (when cut, twisted and 
joined as instructed); “Once Upon A 
Time There Was A Story That Began 
Once Upon A Time There Was A Sto- 
ry That Began . . .” It could go on in- 
definitely, though once around is enough 
for anyone to get Barth's point about 
the cyclical nature of storytelling—or 
yarning, as he would undoubtedly pre- 
fer to call it. 

Then there is Autobiography, which 
is meant for monophonic tape and a 
“visible but silent author.” Menelaiad, 
on the other hand, “depends for clarity 
on the reader's eye and may be said to 
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produce a series of constantly changing 
and enticingly illusive forms. Like the 
sea god Proteus, who avoided foretelling 
the future by changing his form every 
time he was pinned down, Barth keeps 
his artistic assets as liquid as possible. 

Petition, for example, is a powerfully 
conceived, expertly executed traditional 
story about a Siamese twin who be- 
lieves that his brother is planning to 
kill him. By turns funny and pathetic, 
it shudders with the paranoia that en- 
sues when one loses his sense of humor 
about an unalterable condition. Title is 
an experimental fiction that is the last 
word in self-consciousness as a literary 
mode. The protagonist is the story it- 
self, continually stumbling over its own 
beginning, middle and end, and recov- 
ering to see if anybody is still watch- 
ing. “To acknowledge what I'm doing 
while I'm doing it is exactly the point,” 
it proclaims. 

Another bit of Barth cunning is to 
turn daily life into mythology while 
turning mythology into domestic com- 
edy. Ambrose His Mark, Water-Mes- 





sage and the title story, Lost in the 


Funhouse, contain elements of auto- 
biography, though the characters and 
events have an Olympian quality. Me- 
nelaiad and Anonymiad, bawdy collo- 
quializations of the Aeneid, are remi- 
niscent of Barth’s historical burlesque 
The Sot-Weed Factor. 

What Barth is really up to can per- 
haps best be seen—or rather heard—in 
Glossolalia. He uses the mystical no- 
tion of speaking in tongues as a point- 
ed metaphor in his guerrilla war against 
static literary forms. More a soothsay- 
er’s scripture than prose fiction, the 
piece mimics the ancient ritual that at- 
tempts to divine the truth with spon- 
taneous word patterns and nonsense 
syllables. Concludes Barth: “The sense- 
lessest babble, could we ken it, might 
disclose a dark message, or prayer.” 

Illusive Meaning. In his own mis- 
chievous and amiable way, Barth is 
seeking what has been called “the co- 
incidence of apposites,” those meanings 
that are beyond the ability of value-bur- 
dened words to express fully. Some- 
times an illusive meaning can be mo- 
mentarily grasped with an oxymoron— 
the joining of two mutually contra- 
dictory words. Barth’s “printed voice” 
belongs in this category, along with Ca- 
pote’s “nonfiction novel” and Detroit's 
“hardtop convertible.” Clearly—or un- 
clearly—Lost in the Funhouse is a work 
of highly significant irrelevance. 


Did | Do It? 


BRIEF AGAINST DEATH by Edgar Smith, 
with an introduction by William F. Buck- 
ley Jr. 364 pages. Knopf. $5.95. 


On March 5, 1957, the body of 15- 
year-old Schoolgirl Victoria Zielinski, 
her brains splattered about, was found 
along the bank of a sandpit in Mah- 
wah, N.J, Within three months, Edgar 
Smith, 23, a knockabout machinist, was 
charged, tried, found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death for her murder. Eleven 
years later, challenging the death-house 
limbo record set by Cary! Chessman, 
Edgar Smith is still alive, fighting— 
and writing—for his life. 

Brief Against Death is a detailed did- 
I-do-it? Smith’s conviction was based 
on a tight chain of circumstantial ev- 
idence. By his own admission, he was 
with the murdered girl shortly before 
her death. He also concedes that he 
slapped her, but from that point on his 
story differs from that of the prose- 
cution, Smith claims that he left the 
girl alive. According to the prosecution, 
he tried to rape her, and then he beat 
her to death. 

Smith characterizes his trial as a 
hurry-up affair, marred by an inept de- 
fense and an inexperienced judge in a 
lynchlike atmosphere. Crucial facts, 
such as fixing the time of death, were 
botched by his attorney. The case 
against him, Smith suggests, was found- 
ed on shoddy police investigatory work 
and was somewhat in the nature of a 
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frameup. The actual bases of his many 


appeals for a rehearing and retrial, 
which have kept him alive these many 
years, involve improper trial pro- 


cedures and the applicability of the Su- 
preme Court rulings regarding forced 
confession and post-indictment police 
interrogations. 

Loser's Cause. In the death house of 
the New Jersey state prison in Trenton, 
Smith, a high school dropout, has am- 
bitiously educated himself. An enrollee 
in many college correspondence courses, 
he also subscribes to publications as di- 
verse as National Review and the Pe- 
king Review. He is obviously intelligent, 
and his prose, though sometimes wood- 
en, is sturdy. What his brief suffers 
from most is—as he himself says—the 
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SMITH (LEFT) AT MURDER SITE IN 1957 
Triumph over himself. 


fact that “I am by nature a transcen- 
dentally unemotional, matter-of-fact in- 
dividual, the antithesis of what a man 
testifying in his own behalf, with his 
life at stake, should be.” 

But this is a book that must be 
judged on its own special terms. “Is 
Edgar Smith guilty?” Author Smith 
asks on the penultimate page. “If at 
this point the reader cannot respond 
with an emphatic ‘yes’, then I shall con- 
sider this book a success.” Most read- 
ers will feel that he has raised suf- 
ficient doubts about the case, but many 
will wish that their response could have 
been more enthusiastic, 

Ironically, Smith's fundamental ar- 
gument—that he was not accorded his 
constitutional rights to counsel and to si- 
lence—would today suffice to get any 
other suspect a new trial. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court decisions on Escobedo and 
Miranda deal favorably with situations 
like Smith's. But those landmark de- 
cisions were written since Smith's trial 
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eleven years ago, and are not retro- 
active. His petition to the Supreme 
Court to vacate his conviction is pend- 
ing: he has a stay of execution until 
that decision is made. 

The cause of a loser like Smith is 
rarely associated with a stalwart con- 
servative. Yet Smith's greatest cham- 
pion is none other than William F. 
Buckley Jr.. who befriended him sev- 
eral years ago after learning that he 
was a reader of National Review. Buck- 
ley, who provides a moving introduction 
to Brief Against Death, has also writ- 
ten this eloquent advocacy in Smith's 
behalf: “Edgar Smith went to the Death 
House not far removed from the waste- 
ful class of humanity. He emerges as a 
most extraordinary man who may not 
succeed in triumphing over the chair, 
but who has clearly triumphed over 
himself.” 


A Southern Parable 


OUTER DARK, by Cormac McCarthy. 
242 pages. Random House. $4.95. 


Cormac McCarthy is one of those 
few writers who go on from a well-re- 
marked first novel to write a superior 
second book. His first. The Orchard 
Keeper, won him the William Faulkner 
Foundation Award for 1965, a trav- 
eling scholarship from the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, and a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant. His new 
work shows that the 35-year-old author 
from the backwoods of Tennessee, while 
still echoing the style of Faulkner, has 
developed into an exceptional talent on 
his own. 

Outer Dark is a morality tale that 
has elements of a Southern-Gothic hor- 
ror story. Its main characters are in- 
volved in a quest. A newborn child, 
the product of an incestuous affair be- 
tween a backwoods brother and sister, 
is abandoned by the brother and found 
by a passing tinker. The sister sets out 
on a long search for the child, and the 
brother obsessively pursues her, while 
both suffer physical and __ spiritual 
deprivations. 

Three archetypal murderers crisscross 
their dual pilgrimages, bent on savagely 
living waste the inhabitants of the prim- 
itive countryside. Irrational and unex- 
plained, the murderers rise up like 
dream figures, as relentlessly hounding 
as the Furies. The country people be- 
come a Greek chorus, polarized be- 
tween suspicion and curiosity. innate 
generosity and indifferent cruelty. Mc- 
Carthy captures the intimate tonalities 
of their simple speech: 


Listen, what all's happent? said the 
clerk. 

I don’t know. Somebody has dug up 
a bunch of graves at the church. 

Grave thiefs. another whispered. 

They Lord have mercy. 


McCarthy's re-creation of the local 
dialect is surpassed by his poetic de- 
scriptions of the land and its people. 
His is an Irish singing voice imbued 


with Southern Biblical intonations. The 
result is an antiphony of speech and 
verse played against a landscape of pen- 
ance. And, finely controlied as it is, his 
simple narrative with its suspenseful 
qualities becomes a profound parable 
that ultimately speaks to any society in 
any time. 


Main Street Mame 


THE ARISTOCRAT by Conrad Richter. 
180 pages. Knopf. $4.50 


Now that he is mellow, fulfilled and 
nearing 80, Conrad Richter is devoting 
his fiction more and more to recol- 
lections of the kind hearts and some- 
times genteel people who lived in the 
town where he grew up, Pine Grove, 
Pa. (pop. 2,267). He has written three 
books about the mores of “Unionville, 
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With a whim of iron. 


Pa.,” Pine Grove's fictional counterpart, 
and they are, for the most part, splen- 
didly solid. His latest, alas, is not. The 
Aristocrat is slender and seemingly self- 
indulgent. It would be slick as well, 
were it not for Richter’s imperturbable 
sincerity. He presents a caricature of 
an indomitable spinster straight from 
Southern romance as if she were a dis- 
covery, and his very own. 

“Miss Alexandria” is, quite naturally, 
the last of the Morleys, a family that 
has more or less owned Unionville for 
generations. With her “thin, regal nose” 
and her whim of iron, she is a durable 
devotee of doing things right. “I was 
brought up to be polite,” she says com- 
placently, “even if it killed you.” Liv- 
ing in a world of Satsuma bowls and 
family portraits, she nonetheless bravely 
jousts with the local mineowners, pre- 
dictably besting them all. Through a 
shrewd financial maneuver, she forces 
them to pay their delinquent school 
taxes. Conveniently deaf, socially deft 
and totally domineering, she admits to 
only one slight fear—of hospitals. But 
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| she rises to any occasion, especially 
if it turns out to be a family funeral. 

Perhaps it is churlish to make fun of 
Miss Alexandria. Certainly the author 
would never do so. He observes that 
the virtues of such women, products of 
pre-tax wealth and protracted social 
training, are unlikely to survive the 
times. Fondly, he seeks to preserve their 
manners and their memory. If Miss Al- 
exandria seems not entirely real except 
to his eye, what matter? Affection, es- 
pecially in much of modern literature, 
is a rare commodity. Like the loyalty 
of a husband to an unattractive wife, 
Richter’s affection for this Main Street 
Auntie Mame ends up being somewhat 
touching. 


Uncumber in the Detritosphere 


A VERY PRIVATE LIFE by Michael Frayn. 
132 pages. Viking. $4.50. 


Britain’s Michael Frayn has switched 
in the past few years from professional 
sutirist—funny once a week in the Lon- 
don Observer—to novelist. Few writers 
have managed that transition success- 
fully, and even fewer with Frayn’s ap- 
parently effortless assurance. His first 
three novels (The Tin Men, The Rus- 
sian Interpreter and Against Entropy) 
dealt humorously enough with contem- 
porary life. His fourth is bolder and by 
no means funny. 

A Very Private Life is set in the dis- 
tant future, at a time when a tech- 
nological civilization has developed be- 
yond the wildest dreams of 20th cen- 
tury man. Rather, it has developed pre- 
cisely as a good many current dreams 
predict: a detritosphere, made up of 
atomized waste products and the debris 
of innumerable satellite disasters, smoth- 
ers the globe. The sun has been stifled, 
the sea polluted, The earth itself is en- 
crusted with a layer of rubble. The 
human race has retreated into sealed, 
windowless cells serviced by tube and 
tap. All outside contact is hygienically 
transmitted over an infinitely sophis- 
ticated kind of television, which pro- 
vides everything at the press of a 
button—from sex to seaside holidays, 
from the most exquisite physical sen- 
sation to the tang and even the feel 
of the sea. Life has become a painless, 
effortless, synthetically carefree adman's 
paradise. Meanwhile, the dirty work— 
garbage collection, refuse disposal, food 
production—is left to a wretched race 
of slaves, still living in hopelessly prim- 
itive and = unsanitary 20th — cen- 
tury conditions. 

False Security. This sort of thing, or 
something very like it, has been done 
often enough before, from H. G. Wells’ 
time machines to Stanley Kubrick's 
space odyssey. Moreover, Frayn’s first 
sentence—"Once upon a time there will 
be a little girl called Uncumber”—gets 
the whole thing off to a bad start. Sure 
enough, Uncumber has a mother called 
Frideswide and a father called Aelfric. 
The coyly chosen names and the un- 
easy use of the future tense suggest a 
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particularly tiresome and_ traditionally 
British kind of whimsy. 

But Frayn employs the whimsy with 
considerable cunning, soothing the read- 
er into a false sense of security, Cre- 
ating a kind of Alice in Wonderland in 
reverse, he shows a powerful and pe- 
culiar imagination, Like Alice, Uncum- 
ber leaves her safe, dull, comfortable 
home, But where Alice retreats down a 
tunnel from a world of horsehair sofas 
and bullying grownups, Uncumber es- 
capes onto the surface of the earth it- 
self. Like Alice, she is both alarmed 
and enraptured by what she finds. Her 
first stunted blade of grass delights her. 
She sits entranced for hours, watching 
oily, scum-covered waves lapping at a 
blackened shore. The whole world—a 
hideous desert of slag heaps, ashpits, 
garbage, swarming flies and choking, 
poisonous vapors—holds for her an ab- 
sorbing and mysterious fascination. 
Even the contaminated sea is infinitely 
more exciting, and more satisfying, than 
the blue waters, golden sands and fake 
sea spray of her synthetic seaside at 
home. Her first sexual contacts and her 
first experience of human brutality have 
a weird and frightening intensity. 

Enigmatic Fable. Uncumber’s return 
to the painless world from which she 
started has a curious effect on the read- 
er. It is not simply that this luxurious fu- 
turistic paradise seems less real than 
the squalor and desolation on the earth’s 
surface. It is rather that the reader has 
seen the squalor with fresh eyes, To Un- 
cumber, a heap of maggots or an oily 
wave was new, astonishing, even ro- 
mantic. In Frayn’s crisp prose, these 
things seem strangely romantic to the 
reader, too. This enigmatic little fable 
confirms Michael Frayn’s position as 
one of the few worthwhile novelists 
writing in Britain today. 
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